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MR. BEVIN AND THE JEWS 


on Palestine on Tuesday is that it concerned itself with Jews, 
not with Zionists ; the second is that it concerned itself with Jews 
as a whole, not with Jews in relation to Palestine only ; the third 
that it recognised the rights of Arabs as well as the rights of Jews 
in Palestine ; the fourth that it indicated the association of the 
United States with this country in the study of the immediate 
problem ; the fifth that it pointed forward to the ultimate association 
of the United Nations Organisation, through its Trusteeship 
Council, in the ultimate solution of the Palestine problem; the 
sixth that, coming from the Foreign Minister rather than the 
Colonial Secretary, it put the whole local problem in a larger 
setting. All this makes Mr. Bevin’s statement a great improvement 
on the many similar utterances that have marked this chequered path 
in the past. The fact that both Jews and Arabs have received 
it with varying degrees of disappointment, so far from detracting 
from the value of the statement, is the best vindication of it; a 
declaration that gave wholehearted satisfaction to either side would 
have produced something like revolt on the other. What reaction 
it will elicit, apart from the one-day strike of the Jews in Palestine, 
with accompanying disturbances, remains to be seen; Mr. Bevin’s 
assertion that attempts at recourse to force will be vigorously repressed 
will evoke universal approval. 

The considerations adduced by this journal last week are so fully 
reflected in the Government statement that not a great deal more 
need be added. Certain fixed facts must be accepted as starting- 
point. One is that there can be no contemplation of a Europe from 
which all Jews have been removed to Palestine (if that were possible) 
or anywhere else. A second is that if Jews are removed from Europe, 
there are many countries besides Palestine where they can settle. 
The third, if it is necessary to repeat this yet again, is that there 
has never been any question, so far as the British Government is 
concerned, of turning Palestine into a Jewish State ; what the man- 
date contemplated was the creation in Palestiné of a Jewish National 
Home, and the conditions for that have already been fulfilled. On 
the vexed question of immigration, Mr. Bevin is taking a wise middle 
course. It is not being discontinued, as the Arabs would like, but 
it is to continue only on the moderate scale—I,500 entries a month— 
in operation at present, not in the form of the wholesale influx 
which the Zionists demand. The Arabs ought to make no trouble 
about this as an interim measure. 


7. first merit of the Foreign Secretary’s admirable statement 
S 


Mr. Bevin’s success in securing the co-operation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in examining the whole problem of the 
Jews in Europe, and the contribution settlement in Palestine may 
make to the solution of that problem, is notable. Zionism is in- 
fluential in America, and impressions have been created which im- 
partial and disinterested American investigators may do much to 
modify or dispel ; if they do, some unjustified criticisms of British 
policy regarding Palestine will be silenced. There is the further 
consideration that American interest in the Arab world is increas- 
ing, as it is well that it should, and this enquiry will open far larger 
vistas than reveal themselves to eyes fixed exclusively on Palestine. 
It is quite true that the procedure outlined by Mr. Bevin will 
involve certain delays, but in fact the problem is not one of im- 
mediate urgency, despite endeavours to create not merely an atmo- 
sphere of crisis, but actual crisis. In spite of outrages which cause 
concern, the normal life of Palestine is going on, and the limited 
immigration which is permitted pending further decisions will not 
change the situation materially. —The new High Commissioner, Sir 
Alan Cunningham, will no doubt have anxious moments, but he can 
be counted on to combine firmness with impartiality. If Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine are inspired by any practical political sense, they 
will realisé that nothing could be more detrimental to their own 
interests than lawless manifestations at this juncture. 


Mr. Attlee in Congress 

Mr. Attlee must have felt the mantle of his predecessor heavy 
upon him when he faced Congress this week ; and his audience must 
have wondered how his speech would compare with the monumental 
eloquence of Mr. Churchill. Mr. Attlee wisely did not attempt to 
compete with the incomparable ; his address was a plain and sober 
attempt to explain to the American people as represented in Con- 
gress the aims of his Government and the spirit that inspires its 
policies. Wisely also he insisted that its “ Socialism” was not the 
Socialism of a sect or even of a party; it is an attempt, which any 
Government of any colour would have had to make, to overcome by 
wise planning and control the difficulties and the scarcities which 
face this country as the result of the war. At the same time he 
emphasised that the party which he leads is traditionally associated 
with measures not to restrict but to extend personal liberty ; if his 
Government can carry out its policies in the spirit in which Mr. Attlee 
expounded them it will be able to justify his claim that it represents 
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not a class but the broad mass of the population. But no doubt, 
apart from a natural curiosity to hear the British version of Socialism, 
hi. audience was chiefly interested in Mr. Attlee’s exposition of foreign 
and especially commercial policy, and perhaps, since they consisted 
of Congressmen, he might have been wise to assure them that what- 
ever measures of internal reorganisation the Government may carry 
out, it is no part of its policy to impede the flow of trade between 
this country and America. Indeed, he might have emphasised that, 
given our present difficulties, the responsibility for freeing the 
channels of trade must fall largely on the Americans themselves. 


General de Gaulle and the Parties 

After party manoeuvrings which necessitated a postponement of 
his expected election last week, General de Gaulle has been chosen 
as head of the new French Government by the unanimous vote of 
the National Constituent Assembly. This unanimous vote by no 
means reflects the tue position. The Socialists are uneasy because 
General de Gaulle would aot discuss the Government’s programme 
until he had been chosen as its head ; the Communists wouid like 
to make as much capital as possible out of the difficulties of the 
parliamentary situation, for which they disclaim all responsibility. 
Nevertheless, they shrink from dissociating themselves from the 
man whom France so clearly wishes to see at the head of her Govern- 
ment. General de Gaulle enters on his difficult task with two 
advantages. He has refused to accept the control which the parties 
of the Left have tried to impose on him, and he has made it clear 
that in drafting the new Constitution and the new legislation re- 
quired, the initiative must come from the Government and not the 
Assembly. He intends to be the master of the Government and 
not the servant of the parties. Whatever suspicions this may arouse 
in those who accuse him of Bonapartism, it is certain that a 
strong executive such as he desires is essential if the Constituent 
Assembly is to carry out its task. It is to be hoped that all three 
parties on which General de Gaulle’s Government will rest will realise 
as clearly as he does that the urgency of their problems leaves little 
room for purely party interests. They must either sacrifice party 
advantage or sacrifice the country. 


Marshal Tito’s Elections 

Sunday’s elections in Yugoslavia have given Marshal Tito’s 
National Front an overwhelming victory. Any other result would 
have been surprising. The Opposition was not allowed to offer 
candidates for election, and was limited to voting for or against the 
National Front ; all the means of propaganda and of exerting moral 
pressure were in the hands of the National Front ; and all collabora- 
tors were disfranchised, their number being estimated at 3 per cent. 
of the electorate by the Government and at a much larger proportion 
by unofficial sources. Nevertheless, within these limits, the elections 
appear to have been fair, free and orderly ; the considerable number 
of votes cast against the National Front in some districts is strong 
evidence of their fairness. In a statement following the elections, 
Marshal Tito has given his views on future developments. He 
expects the growth of a strong Opposition within the ranks of the 
National Front, which is unlikely to maintain the same unity during 
the period of reconstruction as during the struggle for liberation ; 
such a development would be welcome evidence of the growth of 
democracy under his régime. At the same time, Marshal Tito made 
it clear that he would allow no liberty of action to those who hope 
to weaken the régime itself in the hopes of “ Western intervention.” 
It is to be hoped that neither Marshal Tite nor any of his country- 
men labour under the misapprehension that such intervention is 
likely to come from this country. 


Expectation in Egypt 


In the speech with which he opened the Egyptian Parliament on 
Monday, King Farouk made pointed, if discreet, reference to the 
“contact ” established with Great Britain—to speak of formal nego- 
tiations would at present be premature—regarding the withdrawal 
of British troops from the Nile Valley. This is a matter on 
which Mr. Bevin, his hands sufficiently full with other questions, 
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has recently deprecated discussion. But discussion cannot long be 
burked, and this is a case in which there is far more to be gained 
by going to meet Egypt half-way than by making grudging cop. 
cessions after protracted bargaining. Under the Treaty of Alliance 
with Egypt concluded in 1936, Great Britain was authorised tp 
station troops in the vicinity of the Suez Canal, for the defence of 
the Canal, ull the Egyptian Army was considered equal to discharg. 
ing that task itself. It is not so much this that is in question today 
as the withdrawal of British troops from Cairo and its vicinity, 
Egypt acted as a loyal, albeit a passive, ally throughout the war, and 
military exigencies then demanded the presence of large British forces 
in and around Cairo. 
not at all surprising that Egyptians, particularly Egyptian Nationalists, 
greatly dislike seeing their capital thronged by foreign troops, 
Internal as well as external considerations are involved. Both King 
Farouk and his Prime Minister, Nokrashy Pasha, desire cordial rela- 
tions with Great Britain, but the Nationalists under Nahas Pasha 
are powerful opponents, and failure by Nokrashy to secure a reason- 
able agreement with Great Britain will play direct into Nahas’s hands, 
Mr. Bevin, it may be hoped, will realise this. There would appear 
to be no present need for British troops at Cairo. 


Unreleased Officers 


There is almost daily evidence of the uneasiness, not to say 
indignation, of the House of Commons over the retention of officers 
on active service after the “other ranks” in their group have 
been released, under the plea of military necessity. The action is 
not limited to its immediate consequences. Not only are officers 
in the same class in other theatres being retained on grounds of 
equality of treatment, but when the second reading of the Release 
of Conscientious Objectors Bill was taken it was found that even here 
the effect of the retention of officers made itself felt. 
itself is a sound and necessary measure, providing for the release 
of objectors by age-and-service groups corresponding to those opera- 
tive in the Army under the Class A scheme. ‘That is entirely reason- 
able, but it came out during the debate that no objector in a given 
class would be released till all persons included in the corresponding 
Army group were free. That means that though all the “other 
ranks” in Groups 22, 23 and 24 are released, no objector will be, 
because the officers in those groups are still retained, and later groups 
will be affected consequentially. This is tilting considerations of 
equity much too far in one direction. If the Army needs the officers 
in Groups 22 to 24, the country needs to get the objectors in those 
groups back to work more suited to their capacities than what they 
are doing at present under the direction of tribunals. This is a case 
for a change of the Government’s mind. 








A Charter for Nurses 


The Government will probably never introduce any proposals that 
command a wider measure of support than those contained in its 
White Paper, issued last week, on the nursing profession. Everyone 
is agreed that there is no justification for the form of personal and 
professional slavery which nursing has hitherto involved ; it says 
much for the generous instincts of young women that so many of 
them have been willing to endure the low rates of pay and the petty 
tyrannies of the profession in order to practise their vocation of 
nursing the sick. The country, however, can no longer afford to 
depend on self-sacrifice alone. Today at least 30,000 more nursés 
and midwives are required, and there are another 12,000 vacancies 
for domestic work in hospitals. In order to attract new recruits, the 
Government proposes to introduce new wage scales, which will give 
nurses of various grades between £40-£60 a year more than at 
present, and to establish a new code of living and working conditions 
which will ensure adequate holidays and days off, reasonable work- 
ing hours, and proper facilities for rest and recreation. In addition, 
it aims at abolishing those ridiculous and irrational restrictions on 
personal liberty which have been so humiliating and irksome. It is 
to be hoped that these inducements will be strong enough to attract 
the recruits that are so urgently needed. Perhaps the only comment 
the proposals need is that it is lamentable no Government introduced [ 
them earlier. 
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THE BOMB AND THE CHARTER 


OR the last week Mr. Truman and Mr. Attlee have been 
F discussing a problem which, in the opinion of many, may 
decide whether mankind is to survive or perish. Even the most 
sympathetic observer must find a certain incongruity in the situa- 
tion ; and the two statesmen on the President’s yacht on the 
Potomac must have been more aware than anyone of the feeble- 
ness of their capacities in comparison with the terrible respon- 
sibility they carry. It would be, ridiculous indeed to suppose 
that any simple and final solution can emerge from their dis- 
cussions ; the most they can achieve is agreement on the conditions 
in which a solution of the problem may be found. That is as 
much as can be hoped for at the present time ; in the light of such 
modest expectations, it is possible to derive some satisfaction from 
the proposals which, according to the reports already issued, Mr. 
Attlee has outlined to the President. 

By far the most important of them is the proposal that the 
United States, Great Britain and Canada should place their 
knowledge of how to produce the atomic bomb in the hands 
of the United Nations Organisation, as represented by the Security 
Council. It will be recalled that, under the United Nations 
Charter, the permanent members of the Security Council shall 
consist of the United States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union ; and since two of these already share the secrets of the 
bomb, Mr. Attlee is in effect proposing that they should surrender 
any momentary advantages this confers on them in the hope of 
winning the confidence and co-operation of the Soviet Union. 
So plain a proposal may arouse some surprise in this country after 
the reticence on this subject recently shown by Mr. Bevin in 
the House of Commons, especially because his reticence was 
interpreted by many as agreement with Mr. Churchill’s forthright 
arguments that the bomb should remain an Anglo-American 
monopoly. 

For Mr Bevin the primary question, to which all other 
problems, including that of the bomb, are subsidiary, is that of 
establishing a strong and effective organisation of the United 
Nations ; there can be little doubt that in saying this Mr. Bevin 
expressed the view of the large majority of people in this country. 
Viewed in this perspective, Mr. Attlee’s present proposal is a 
logical corollary of the foreign policy which this country wishes 
to pursue. No doubt there are appalling risks involved in 
suggesting that control of the atomic bomb should be handed over 
to the United Nations Organisation ; it is rather like proposing that 
a child in the womb should control the issue of firearms. Yet, 
except on this condition, it is almost certain that the particular 
child in question will never be born at all. The danger of the 
atomic bomb at the moment is not that it is going to blow us all to 
pieces, for no one in his senses believes that there is any immediate 
prospect of its employment ; its danger is that the fears it arouses 
may so bedevil international relations that it may prove im- 
possible to create a system and an organisation by which the bomb 
can be rendered innocuous. That is why arguments that Great 
Britain and America should maintain a monopoly in the bomb 
until a better world dawns are fallacious ; Anglo-American mono- 
poly in the bomb may postpone that dawn for ever. 

Soberly considered, the view, expressed so forcibly by Mr 
Churchill, that the interests of our security demand that we 
preserve the secrecy of the bomb, follows logically from the belief 
that, more than anyone else, the Soviet Union is unfit to be entrusted 
with the secrets of the bomb ; there is no other Power which, 
having the resources, can“also be suspected of having the will to 
use the bomb against us. And if, for these reasons, the Soviet 
Union must be excluded from sharing in our knowledge, then 


there can be no doubt whatever that the Security Council of the 
United Nations’ organisation will either never come to birth or 
prove an unedifying farce. Faced with the superior military 
equipment of the Atlantic Powers, the Soviet Union as a Great 
Power will and can have no other object but to rectify the 
position to her advantage ; that is, to concentrate on the produc- 
tion of atomic bombs and to secure herself by every means against 
the possibility that the bomb may be used against her. Until she 
has overcome her disadvantage, she can have: no security. A 
Security Council which rests on the military superiority of two of 
its members and the insecurity of a third cannot hope to do more 
than provide a facade for their conflicts. 

It is as well to insist on what these conflicts, open or concealed, 
imply. In his 1945 report to the United States Secretary for War, 
the head of the United States air forces, General Arnold, has 
predicted the production by the United States of “ space ships ” 
travelling at 3,000 mules an hour in the stratosphere, “a type of 
weapon ideally suited to deliver atomic explosives” ; the United 
States air force should have the most efficient spy and intelligence 
system in the world and have up-to-date and complete peace-time 
plans for the destruction by atom bombs and other means of all 
strategic cities and industrial and military facilities of any potential 
enemy state. M. Molotov has already given his reply to this. 
“We too shall have atomic energy,” he said in Moscow, “ and 
every other kind of energy too.” The Soviet Union also will have 
its space ships, travelling perhaps, since it is a few months behind 
in development, at only 2,750 miles per hour in the stratosphere, 
and atomic bombs which may kill only 75.000 instead of 100,000 
people per bomb ; it will also have, no doubt, the most efficient 
spy and intelligence system in the world and the most 
complete and up-to-date plans for the total destruction of the 
Strategic cities of potential enemy states. Apparently it is on this 
basis, according to some statesmen, that the United Nations 
Organisation is to secure the peace, happiness and prosperity of 
the world. 

Of course it will not work. It is an offence to the most 
elementary common sense even to be asked for one moment to 
imagine that it will work. For this reason we must welcome 
Mr. Attlee’s approach to Mr. Truman, for at least his proposals 
contain the germ of a possibility that things may be otherwise. 
What Mr. Truman’s response will be is not yet known ; but from 
his recent declaration on American foreign policy it is to be feared 
that he is wedded to the belief that the atomic bomb was designed 
by Providence, or some even higher power, as a means to preserving 
the security of the United States and those to whom she extends 
her protection. Whether this represents his or the United States’ 
last word on the bomb is doubtful ; in the United States, as in this 
country, there are many who believe that political wisdom requires 
a less exclusive view of American interests. Among them may be 
counted Capt. Harold Stassen, who may find himself the Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency at the next election. In a 
statement this week-end Capt. Stassen committed himself to 
United Nations’ control of the atomic bomb, with an elaborate 
system of inspection and supervision to ensure that it is not manu- 
factured by individual states. His proposals are sweeping, and 
there are many practical difficulties which wil! have to be over- 
come if they are to be realised. But it is encouraging that, on the 
main principle of responsibility and control, his views are sub- 
stantially the same as those put forward on behalf of this country 
by Mr. Attlee ; and his statement at this moment will add weight 
to Mr. Attlee’s arguments. In this country at least it will be 
welcomed as evidencesthat the United States may be willing to 
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accept those risks which are the price 
security organisation ; unless these risks 
Nations are doomed from the start by 
of their most powerful members. 

It is reported, however, that Mr. Attlee’s proposal is conditional 
upon the Soviet Union presenting a definitive and final list of the 
demands which in its opinion must be satisfied in order to ensure 
its security. Such a condition would oniy strengthen the suspicion 
that already the bomb is being used as a weapon in diplomacy ; 
and the suggestion has not unreasonably been described as clumsy 


of building an effective 
are accepted, the United 
the fears: and suspicions 
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and naive in the American Press. It could hardly do more thay 
provoke a counter-<demand that Great Britain and the United 
States should present an equally final and precise list of what they 
require in their own interests. It is to be hoped that the larger 
questions of the bomb and the Security Council can be separated 
from any particular causes of disagreement between the three 
Powers. Indeed, it is only on the basis of agreement on the bom) 
and within the framework of the United Nations organisation 
that their particular conflicts and dissensions can be frankly and 
reasonably discussed and resolved. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


DOUBT whether the last word has been said about the seat of the 

United Nations Organisation. It is true that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Preparatory Committee of the Organisation decided, 
after a discussion which could hardly be considered adequate in view 
of the importance of the question, that the headquarters should be 
in the United States. But since then a good many people have done 
a good deal of reflecting, and the result of it may be revealed when 
the full Preparatory Commission meets in London in a few days’ 
time. It would take too much space to thrash the whole thing out here, 
but these considerations at least might be weighed: The problems 
before the Organisation in its early days will beyond question be 
predominantly European, which is a strong argument for putting its 
seat in Europe, where, quite apart from obvious conveniences, its 
immediate presence would be a permanent deterrent to lawless activi- 
ties. It is,on broad grounds and for fairly obvious reasons, undesir- 
able that the seat of the Organisation should be on the territory of 
any Great Power. The United States is famous for its political 
lobbying ; it would be a misfortune to have that national activity 
applied to the new Organisation. It may be extremely desirable to 
appoint as the first Secretary-General a distinguished American ; 
but it has always been assumed that for one nation to possess both 
the Secretary-General and the seat of the Organisation would upset 
the whole balance unduly. These are important considerations, and 
a good many might be added to them. There is manifestly a good 


case for second thoughts. 


* * * * 


The United Nations Conference on Education in London is very 
largely the outcome of the diligence and conviction of Mr. R. A. 
Butler during the years when he was Minister of Education. To the 
Conference countries like France and the United States have sent 
delegates of conspicuous distinction—men of the calibre in the one 
case of M. Léon Blum, M. Henri Bonnet (Ambassador in Washing- 
ton), M. René Cassin (Vice-President of the Council of State) and 
M. Joliot Curie, and in the other of Mr. Archibald Macleish (former 
Under-Secretary of State), Senator Murray, Representative Chester 
Monro, Mr. Harlow Chapley (Director of Harvard Observatory), 
Mr. George Stoddard (President-Designate of the University of 
Illinois) and Dr. A. Meiklejohn (former President of Amherst). All 
these have had to come from their own counfries. All our own 
distinguished educational figures are on the spot. Which of the galaxy 
have we mobilised for this purpose? Miss Wilkinson is, of course, 
President of the Conference ex officio. With her are the Under- 
Secretary for Scotland, the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, the 
Minister of Education in Northern Ireland; and also Dr. E. F. 
Armstrong, Miss Theodora Bosanquet, Miss N. Parkinson, Sir 
Frederick Mander and a number of Foreign Office and Ministry of 
Education officials. From Oxford no one ; from Cambridge no one ; 
from the Scottish Universities no one ; of great headmasters no one ; 
of leading scientists no one ; of leading humanists no one. Is this the 
valuation the new Government sets on education? 

*x * 


* * 


Members of Parliament always like to get in a hit at the Press or 
the B.B.C. when they can, but I cannot think the charge of the 
premature announcement of Brigadier Mallaby’s death has much 
substance. The news was cabled home by Reuter’s, and obviously 
it was very important news. A paper has a duty to its readers, and 
it is not justified in withholding important news without strong 


justification. The only justification in this case would be the fact 
that Brigadier Mallaby’s wife had not been informed, but that could 
only be ascertained by ringing her up—the very step to which, with 
much more reason, emphatic exception was taken in the House, [If 
anyone is to blame it is the authorities. They might reasonably have 
been expected to get news of this kind to London before a newspaper 
correspondent could, and it appears that instructions exist that no 
public announcement of an unhappy event of this kind should be 
made till the relatives had been informed. If that is so the papers— 
and the B.B.C.—had every ground for assuming that Brigadier 
Mallaby’s widow had had the news before they published it. The 
broadcasting of conjectures, in cables from the spot, regarding the 
manner of Brigadier Mallaby’s death is a different matter ; but here 
again a decision is not as simple as it sounds. 

* * * * 

Now a word on the B.B.C. in another light. The services it 
renders to the public deserve recognition. Not long ago one of its 
dietetic authorities denounced with proper severity the tendency to 
use liquid paraffin, which is a medical preparation, for cooking, 
Someone I know, who had never heard of this bright idea before, 


has now adopted it and finds the results excellent. 
= * * * 


“ 


In the lecture he gave at Oxford a few days ago on “ Some Political 
Consequences of the Atom Bomb” Professor E. L. Woodward 
opened up fields of thought into which I would gladly pursue him 
if space were available. As it is I can only chase him down one side- 
track. He suggests at one point a serious official—or, failing that, 
unofficial—inquiry into the causes of war, at a cost of perhaps £30,000. 
“I should suggest,” he says, “ getting together a small group of people, 
including a psychologist, a historian, a philosopher, a lawyer, an 
anthropologist, a business man, a civil servant.” This body, I 
gather, would not itself conduct the inquiry, but simply work out the 
lines for it. It is a suggestive idea, and Professor Woodward is not 
speaking without preliminary knowledge of the causes of war, for he 
is at present engaged on the preparatidn of a series of British docu- 
ments on the origin of this. war, similar to those so ably edited by 
Dr. Gooch and Dr. Temperley in the case of the last war. 

* 7 . * 

Lord Baldwin, many people will be glad to hear, is beginning to 
pick up some of his old interests after a prolonged hibernation, cover- 
ing practically the whole of the war, in Worcestershire. His vow 
“not to speak to the man at the wheel or spit on the deck ” has been 
punctiliously honoured, for the former Premier has hardly made a 
public speech—if indeed he has made any at all—or written an article 
since 1939. Now he has come up to London, been seen a good deal 
at the Athenaeum, taken the oath in the House of Lords, attended a 
meeting of the Pilgrim Trust, and intends to do his duty as Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge University when honorary degrees are conferred 
on Generals Eisenhower, Montgomery and others on November 29th. 
All this, I should guess, appeals to him much more than politics. 

7 * * * 


Quot homines.... 


“Clement Attle2’s speech to the Congress of the United States 
will rank among the great pronouncements of our time.”—The Daily 
Herald. 

“A nice little speech by a nice little guy.”—Representativ: 
Johnson of Colorado. JANUS. 
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SPAIN AND ITS FUTURE 
By GERALD BRENAN 

VHE picture that British and American observers bring back from 
| Spain is a very sad one. Spain today is a totalitarian State, 
controlled entirely by a single party, the Falange. But it is totali- 
tarianism broken down. Partly from sheer inefficiency and partly 
from lack of faith in its own ideals, this all-powerful party has 
allowed the whole mechanism of the State, except the police, the 
army and the penal system, to go to pieces. It has ceased to be a 
party bent on carrying out certain industrial reforms, and has 
become a gang of self-seekers, living solely to suck as much money 
as possible out of the country. 

As an illustration of this let us take the rationing system. Spain 
normally produces almost ail the food its population consumes, 
besides exporting considerable quantities of oil, rice, fruit and early 
vegetables. Yet today only one person in twenty is properly fed 
and about half the population is near the starvation level. 
The reason for this is that the Falange, through its syndicates and 
jts provincial governors, controls both the official black market, 
known as the estraperlo, and the rationing system. Potatoes, for 
example, are sold for 1 peseta the kilo on a ration card and for 3 
pesetas on the estraperlo ; oil for 4.60 the litre and 10, bread simi- 
larly. The difference between the two prices is kept by the 
Falange. Consequently, to increase the quantities sold on_ the 
estraperlo, the supplies of rationed food are kept as low as possible 
—in fact, below subsistence level. As a result, the working classes, 
who cannot afford to buy in the black market, starve, whilst the 
middle classes keep alive with difficulty. One could go through 
the whole of Spanish administrative life in this way, pointing in 
every department to similar methods of depredation. 

Another feature is the steady inflation. The cause of this would 
seem to be the increasing national debt. The great projects of 
electrification, building and irrigation planned by the State are not 
being carried out because so large a part of the national income 
goes in maintaining a huge army, which is kept contented by 
generous rations, and in constant readiness to suppress a rising. 
Thus while the soldiers and the Falangists lead lives of plenty, and 
a small number of speculators amass money, the price of food con- 
tinues to rise and wages and salaries do not rise with it. 

But no government as ‘corrupt and oppressive as this can maintain 
itself in power indefinitely by force alone. Many of the very 
people who profit by it hate it. And so it is that the Government 
of General Franco is in a state of ever-increasing crisis and dis- 
integration. Among the governing class there are two particular 
fears—fear of losing their jobs and fear of reprisals. Among the 
people at large, who loathe the regime, there is a general though 
vague fear of another Civil War. But the strongest fear, the fear 
that with many people is an obsession, is the fear of reprisals. They 
remember the Red Terror at the beginning of the Civil War; they 
remember, too, though they never speak of it, the far more severe 
but less advertised White Terror thai both accompanied it and 
followed it. They see the widows and orphans of the men they 
killed living all round them. If ever these people should get into 
power again, they expect them to take a fearful revenge. That is 
why, though the majority of the army, the landowners, the business 
men, and probably the whole of the Church want to get rid of 
Franco and the Falange, they also want to be quite sure that the 
regime that will follow will afford them and their interests protection. 
~ Let us see what the alternatives are. First there is the defeated 
side, the Republicans. Nearly half a million Spaniards left Spain 
when Franco came in, and they include among them the flower of 
the Spanish educated classes. Lawyers, doctors, scientists, writers, 
professors—men for the most part of liberal tendencies, and rather 
vague political associations. Some of them, the Basques, are Catholic 
Conservatives. Among these men there have been found sufficient 
deputies to the late Cortes to form, by the Constitution of the 
Republic, a quorum; they have therefore met in Mexico and 
elected aGovernment. This Government is today recognised by all 
the Spanish Republicans in exile except the Communists. But 
curiously enough neither of the two most prominent Spanish poli- 
ticians in exile are represented in it. Sefor Prieto, the Right Wing 
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Socialist, who had much to do with summoning it, could not join 
it because he was having an operation. Now, it seems, he prefers 
to retain his independence. The othér, Senor Negrin, the last Spanish 
Prime Minister, refused to join the Government unless he were 
restored to his previous post ; however, he has given his support to 
it. At present this Cortes is hoping, if the French Government will 
give it rights of extra-territoriality, to adjourn to France. 

The last Republic failed partly through its own mistakes (its 
attack on the Church was one of these) and partly because the Right, 
feeling Hitler and Mussolini behind them, refused to accept the last 
reform and so provoked a revolutionary response from the Left, wh-ch 
in its turn provoked the Army officers to rise. Of all Spanish political 
groups today, the Republicans are, in my opinion, the most apt for 
steering Spain through to better days. They are men who have kept 
their faith in their country and in humanity, and they have learned 
prudence in exile: moreover, after the waves of fear and terror that 
have passed through Spain, the moderate reforms they would propose 
would no longer excite great opposition. But they are the leaders 
of the side that lost the war, and however strongly they may declare 
that they do not desire retribution, the people who won the war will 
never again, if they can help it, allow them to come back, without 
ample guarantees, to the seats of power. It is difficult to sec, there- 
fore, how, for many years at least, they can succeed in their aim of 
restoring the Republic. 

There is, however, another alternative regime for Spain—the 
Monarchy. The heir to the Spanish throne, Don Juan, is living at 
Lausanne, and both the old Monarchisi Party and the Carlists are 
anxious that he should return. He is, in fact, the heir to both the 
Bourbon lines. And yet, though there is only one claimant to the 
throne, there are two possible Monarchies. There is a constitutional 
monarchy with elections and an absolutist monarchy without. It is 
because no decision has yet been reached upon this, that Don Juan 
is still living beside Lake Geneva. Briefly, nearly all the Spanish 
Monarchists, nearly all the Army officers, and probably all the clergy 
want Don Juan as an absolute king. They would agree to his dis- 
solving the Falange, opening the prisons, allowing most of the exiles 
to return. They would grant a measure of home rule to the Catalans 
and the Basques. There would be a little more Liberty. Burt no talk 
of reforms, least of all of agrarian reforms. And above everything, 
no elections. 

Don Juan’s advisers, however, who live out of Spain, 
régime that is not based on elections can hope to last in the climate 
of modern Europe. For one thing it would not have the goodwill of 
the democracies. Then, by calling off the terror that at present 
freezes all political opposition, it would open the door to a demand 
for still greater liberty: in fact, for the liberty of electing a govern- 
ment. Such a demand, coming in that way, would probably bring 
down the regime. 

But would not elections, even if held straight away, also be fatal 
to the Monarchy? Respect for kings is largely a habit, and this habit 
has been broken too often in Spain to exist any longer outside a certain 
very conservative class of people. Many Spaniards believe that such 
an election would result in an overwhelming vote for a Republic. 
Personally I am not so sure. It it were felt that the new Monarchy 
would not lean entirely on the Right—that is, not on the Monarchist 
Party—the protection it offered against the general dread of another 
Civil War might produce a large vote in its favour. Contrary to many 
people’s belief, a large number of Spaniards belong at heart and 
always have belonged to the Centre. A Monarchy that could draw to 
itself these Centre votes could: rule Spain— anyhow for a time. 

What then should be the attitude of the British Government in these 
questions? Surely British policy ought to square with British con- 
victions—that in Western Europe at all events we cannot recognise 
any government as having full sovereign rights that is not rooted in 
the goodwill of its citizens by means of elections. The question of 
monarchy or republic is a matter for Spaniards to decide. All we 
have the right to ask is that they should be given the opportunity. 
Let those people who tell us so blandly that representative institu- 
tions do not suit Spain explain in what way they find dictatorships 
suit it better. Perhaps, if we press them, we shall discover that they 
are the same people who once glorified the Nazis. 
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THE DIRECT GRANT SCHOOL 


By R. B. GRAHAM * (Headmaster of Bradford Grammar School) 


N education, as in all else, our world manages its affairs in larger 

and larger packets. Better or worse? There seems at any 
rate to be general agreement that the larger the packet the greater 
the benefits of mass-production. But for the production of goods 
that require the personal touch the smaller packet still seems to have 
a place. In education something of this sort must be in the minds 
of parents whose applications cram the files of independent schools, 
whether hitherto grant-aided or not, all over the country. Some of 
these schools are themselves quite large packets, but even the 
largest of them has something more personal about it than the 
educational system of even a small county borough. The parent 
pays fees. He chooses a school, and, if the boy qualifies and is 
admitted, he makes his payment to the school, whatever its relation 
to the local authority or to the Ministry of Education. His fee marks 
his choice. By his act he establishes a direct obligation on the 
part of those actually in contact with his boy. His money goes 
to the governors of the school, and is employed by them under 
trust for the education of his son. 

Hitherto this healthy procedure has in some parts of the country 
been confined to those who could afford to pay the fees and expenses 
of a boarding school. In other parts, where there was a Direct Grant 
school (i.e., a school which gets a grant direct from the Board of 
Education, and is not under the Local Education Authority), or a 
school aided by the local authority, which did, in fact, manage its own 
affairs, parents of quite slender means have been able, by a willing 
sacrifice, to establish this proper relationship with those educating 
their children. Now even the sacrifice is not required. The fees 
are to be graded ona generous means test. These schools, charging 
low fees or none, and yet keeping control of their own affairs, have 
been called “The Public Schools of the People,” and the title is 
deserved. 

The Minister, as the debate on Direct Grant schools in the 
House of Commons last week shows, has adopted an actively, hostile 
attitude towards this category of school. A few of them, only those 
with “an overwhelming case,” are to be allowed to continue for the 
time being as Direct Grant Grammar Schools. Miss Wilkinson’s 
public statements imply that she would like to “ eliminate ” the list 
immediately, but she fears that many of the schools would then 
become entirely independent. She is quite right; most of the 
schools could easily fill their places today at a fee of from £35 
to £50 per annum, and stand on their own feet. Many are decidirvz 
to do so rather than wait to be eliminated. 

What lies behind the Minister’s attack on the Direct Grant 
School? If the above is a fair account there is surely something 
here that requires an explanation. The scholastic records of these 
schools are famous. Though with an element of “ pot-hunting,” 
their sixth forms do make a weighty contribution to the higher 
learning of this country. Their corporate life is strong, their games 
and other out-of-school activities vigorous. They comprise most of 
the well-known day schools, and in our great cities especially they 
form the recognised ladder by which many famous men have won 
their way to the higher ranks in the public services, the professions 
and the business world. And their cost to the Exchequer is trivial. 
Those who know them intimately are well aware of their defects, 
defects that exist sometimes in still greater measure in the schools 
that are under public management. Whether for this reason or for 
some other, Miss Wilkinson is not attacking the schools on the 
ground of their defects. She says that many of them are “ doing 
wery good work.” The Report of the Fleming Committee does not 
help her. Their criticisms (para. 173) form the most paltry and 
unconvincing paragraph in all the reports produced by Consultative 
Committees of the Board of Education in the last twenty years. 

The schools have indeed been criticised as introducing 
a class distinction. There never was much substance in this 
argument. Quite apart from the free scholars (25 per cent. of the 
entry), I have known people with £3 tos. a week and two children 





* The writer is Headmaster of Bradford Grammar School, and formerly 
Headmaster of King Edward VII School, Sheffield. 
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who paid fees for both in Direct Grant Schools. Moreover, in such 
schools there is the most complete mixture of social and other classes 
that is found in any school in the country. Their Old Boys’ Associa. 
tions and other less formal connections are a veritable bond of unity 
between sections of our countrymen who can all too easily drift apart, 
Nevertheless it is true that before the Butler Act there were some 
parents too poor to send their children to Direct Grant Schools ang 
that for others in the lower ranges of income the sacrifice was dis. 
proportionate. This, however, was entirely altered by the intro. 
duction of the graded fee, calculated on a means test that has been 
made still more generous by Miss Wilkinson herself. Under her 
revision of the regulations, the parents of an only child do not begin 
to pay anything in the way of fees for any place in one of these schools 
until their income exceeds £390 a year. 

The fact is that the drive against the Direct Grant Schools js 
singularly lacking in rational explanation. They are the object of two 
attacks, each of which is really a tribute to their merits. The first 
comes from those whose watchword in education is “ parity.” The 
influence of the National Union of Teachers, very powerful in these 
days, is exercised on the side of parity, and in salaries parity between 
various kinds of school has been won largely by their efforts. There 
are, however, elements of great value in the tradition of Direct Grant 
Schools and in many Maintained Grammar Schools which may well 
be lost in the search for parity. Voluntary out-of-school activities to 
which masters and mistresses give freely of their own time are one 
such feature of these schools. Is “ parity ” going to level these out, or 
discourage them? The responsibility of the teacher as a teacher 
with no official intervention and practically no official supervision js 
another characteristic. The status of a teacher who can be trusted is 
clearly higher than that of a man whose every action has to be 
accounted for on an official form. In this matter the Direct Grant 
Schools are one of the bodies that preserve a most valuable element 
in our English tradition. The responsibility of teachers to officials is 
an importation of Prussian origin, of which the N.U.T. might well be 
suspicious. Parity would be a great slogan if it were used for 
levelling up. 

This brings us to the second and even more important force that 
works against the Direct Grant Schools, the influence of the adminis- 
trative officer, usually called a Director. To him the Direct Grant 
School is apt to appear as an anomaly spoiling the pattern of his 
administrative machine. ‘Fhis point of view abandons a still more 
fundamental principle of the English tradition. To an Englishman 
education takes place in a school, and each school is a real living 
community with a character of its own and with very considerable 
control over its own activities. If all schools are alike, parental choice 
is nonsense and school loyalty a mock. Some Directors know this 
well and some Education Committees are doing all they can to use 
those provisions in the Butler Act that encourage the Governing 
Bodies and Managers of schools to exercise vital functions. Others, 
alas, do not believe in Governing Bodies, and they are in the majority. 
At the instance of the Association of Education Committees, Clause 
20(1) of the Act was introduced which enables a large number of 
schools to be brought under one “ Governing Body.” There may be 
arguments for this, but it does not encourage individuality. The 
English tradition in this matter is no accident, and is of the utmost 
value. The school is the natural unit to which the boy, the master 
and the Old Boy feel their loyalty. They will work for its reputation 
and efficiency, and for its sake they will scorn the baser delights and 
live laborious days. The Direct Grant Schools are proud to uphold 
this tradition through all income levels. They claim no monopoly 
of it. What they do claim is that their method of organisation 
encourages it, whereas that of the richer schools confines it to a limited 
class and that of the publicly-managed schools does not by nature 
encourage it at all. The fact that a true individuality is often found in 
the State schools is a tribute not to the method of organisation but 
to the way that human nature will break through official bonds. The 
Direct Grant Schools need to be preserved for the very reason that 
makes Directors desire to absorb them. 

There are two more reasons why they should be preserved. First, 
their abolition will create, deliberately or not, a prerevolutionary 
situation. If the Direct Grant Schools go, the country will be perhaps 
irreparably divided, with the Independent Schools in perilous isola- 
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tion on the one side, the State schools on ‘the other. Secondly, the 
fect on liberty will be disastrous. At present it is sometimes said 
that only the rich parent can choose. The Direct Grant plan enables 
people of all classes to choose. But when liberty becomes a perquisite 
of wealth its name is changed to privilege. While some such liberty 
remains in the hands of people of all classes there is still good hope 
that it may be extended (as the Act partly provides) into the national 
system. One can discern, mixed up with the honest and sincere 
endeavours of the Labour Party, a veiled attack on liberty and a 
tendency to the totalitarian of which they themselves are most probably 
unconscious. 


CITY SPRAWLS 


By A. W. GOMME 


HEN on the jacket of the L.C.C.’s book on the plan for 

London a picture of London’s sprawl was presented, the 
authors showed that they were aware of the principal mischief of the 
present city, and the hopes of wise men were raised. Only to be 
dashed again, however ; for not only is the L.C.C. pressing oh with 
more housing estates near Aldenham and Loughton which will 
aggravate the evil further, but much in the new plans, especially 
that for Outer London, will produce but new sprawls. 

Two things are often confused, the mere size of a place and its 
sprawl. But they are quite different. It is arguable that London 
is too big, that no city should have 7,000,000 inhabitants ; there can 
be no true unity in such an aggregate. It is also arguable that steps 
should be taken now to reduce the population, though the difficulties 
in the way are tremendous and obvious. But sprawl means that 
a city, whatever its size, occupies too much space, that it has no 
shape ; that it is in consequence unmannerly and ugly, barbarous. 
A city of 7,000,000 people need not sprawl, and would not if pro- 
perly built ; a city of 1,000,000, or of 500,000, or of 50,000 can, and 
most of them in this country do. Birmingham, Derby and Slough 
are worse than London, not better. The new plans, both for London 
and for other big cities, may produce better-designed houses than 
the old, but they will increase the chief evil ; it would be absurd to 
upbraid a man for his ill manners in sprawling on the sofa and add 
that, if he would only get a new pair of shoes, he might go on 
sprawling. 

What is the specific feature of the sprawling town, big or small? 
Everybody knows: it is the predominance of the detached or semi- 
detached house, two storeys high, or even bungalow. Consider any 
town that is (or has been) admirable, by the admission of all— 
whether big, such as Paris or Vienna, or of medium size, such as 
Edinburgh or Munich, or small, as Bologna, Oxford or Bath, 
ranging down to, by comparison, diminutive places like Banbury 
or St. Andrews or Orvieto ; whether consciously planned, as Bath 
and Edinburgh and the good parts (so rare) of London such as 
Bloomsbury, or not, like Oxford; they have two characteristics 
common to all of them—the buildings are at least three storeys in 
height, most of them more, and they are not detached one from 
another. The towns are closely built. This is not accidental ; it is 
essential to good architecture, to the proper proportions of streets, 
to the dignity and satisfactory appearance of a town; only thus can 
you get a street and not just a row of houses, and a town with a 
shape, and so a character, of its own. Tacitus noticed of the 
Germans, who were barbarians in his day, that, unlike civilised 
people, they lived in detached cottages. No amount of better 
design for the individual villas and bungalows will ever make 
Surbiton anything but a wilderness. You can almost lay down a 
universal rule: that no house in a town should be of less than three 
storeys and that most should be of from four to six. It was notice- 
able that the posters which advertised the admirable exhibition of 
the L.C.C. plan displayed not pretty little villas but some imagina- 
tive designs for big blocks of flats. 

The saddest thing about Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s plan for 
Greater London was the suggested lay-out of the satellite towns, 
designed to be places of some 40,000-50,000 inhabitants. The 
existing village to be preserved as a sort of old-world museum piece ; 
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one or two ten-storey blocks of flats as a concession, and the rest 
two-storey villas, as though we can have nothing between two 
storeys and ten (though the L.C.C. have built good six-storeyed flats 
in many parts of London); an ugly juxtaposition, and the whole 
taking up far too much space, not a town at all, but a somewhat 
improved Surbiton. Incidentally, why are these towns called 
satellites? We are told that they are planned to be independent 
of London, each with its own industries. There is danger here: 
they may turn out to be satellites after all, which will mean in effect 
that London will sprawl even further and more shapelessly. London 
is bad enough now, in all conscience, but it is not so bad as the indus- 
trial part of Lancashire, which, with a smaller population, occupies 
a yet bigger area, because of the multitude of towns. 

Men say that, to avoid overcrowding, there should be not more 
than 4-6 houses to the acre, or whatever the number is. But over- 
crowding and slum conditions result not from the number of 
inhabitants per acre (within limits), but from the number of inhabi- 
tants per room. Provided that streets are wide enough and courts 
or garden-squares spacious enough to admit of light and air to the 
lowest floors, people can live in high and closely-knit buildings 
without being overcrowded. If you were to pull down all the two- 
storey dwellings in Fulham (surely the most depressing of all districts 
within the county of London) and replace them with six-storey 
blocks, all the inhabitants could be got into less than half the 
ground-space they now occupy; the space thus saved could be 
used partly for a park and good school playgrounds, partly for 
more houses, as well as for a wide, straight road of a kind unknown 
there ; and the inhabitants, more crowded to the acre, would yet 
be living in healthier conditions than they now are. A town, when 
it grows beyond a certain size, must have open spaces within its 
borders, parks, squares (the latter so admirable a feature of London 
when it was planned, before we talked so much of planning); never- 
theless, the right principle is that a town should occupy as little 
space as possible—for architectural reasons, that it may please and 
not depress, in order to avoid long travel from dwelling-place to 
work, in order not to destroy good agricultural land and the country- 
side generally, and lastly so that the inhabitants of the town, at 
holiday times, may be able to get out of it ; the town must end, not 
go on for ever, straggling into suburbs. 


What, it will be said, of the desire of the majority of town-dwellers, 
so often expressed, to live in detached villas, each with its own 
garden, and not in flats? (For certainly, if you have houses of 4-6 
storeys, it is better to divide them horizontally than vertically, and 
thus flats are unavoidable.) For myself, I doubt whether as many 
people really want this as is generally supposed ; but, granted they 
do, the answer is two-fold: in part a plain negative, “ We are sorry, 
but we have not the space ; we cannot go on destroying the country- 
side, and we cannot spoil the towns, in order that you may sprawl 
out of one into the other. If you choose, or if your work compels 
you, to live in a town, you must accept the consequences ; do not 
deceive yourself into thinking you can live in town and country 
at the same time.” It is also the fact that light, heat and water 
services can be more efficiently and more economically supplied to 
flats than to villas. 

In truth the question, “Would you rather live in a small house 
with a garden than a flat?” is not a fair one. For in answering 
“Yes” a man is thinking only of himself and his family, and means 
that he would like to live on the outskirts of the town, with the 
pleasant country at his door, and a good service of trains and buses. 
But only a small proportion of the people can live on the outskirts 
of a town; and he should be warned that thousands of others are 
going to the same spot, and that the pleasant country will soon be 
spoiled by all those people with the same unattainable desire as 
himself, and that he will only get good transport provided it is 
overcrowded. It would not be much use to ask, “ Financial condi- 
tions apart, which would you rather do: walk a mile to the station, 
travel for an hour in a crowded train, and then take a bus to the 
office, or go from door to door by car?” (to which most would 
answer, the latter), unless it is explained that 50,000 others will 
do the same, travel along the same roads, and all will look for a 
garage at the other end; which may ultimately be found two or 
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three miles away from their offices. The people who went to live 
in Brondesbury 50 years ago, and to Edgware 25 years az0, all hoped 
they would be on the outskirts of the town, practically in the country. 
I am arguing for the closely-built town ; but if you ask me whether 
I personally should like a house and garden of my own I should 
say, Yes, near the Temple, with the garden sloping down to the 
river, my place of work and the theatres and libraries all close at 
hand, with buses and trains nearby but just far enough away not 
to be noisy. But what is the value of the question and the answer 
to the town-planner or to me, unless I am being offered a privilege 
almost unique to myself? 

To secure dignity and imagination in 
waste of time and the discomfort involved in daily travel 
emphasised in the L.C.C. book), to allow wide streets for easy 
traffic and open spaces for health, to preserve the country from 
spoliation (for the sake of the town-dweller as much as for agri- 
culture), towns must be smaller; but smaller because they occupy 
less space, not because they should have fewer inhabitants, Towns 
must have a shape, and should end where the country begins. 


NUREMBERG ISSUES 


By NORMAN BENTWICH 


architecture, to reduce 
so wisely 


HE Belsen trial is at last reaching its end, and justice will at 

last be done. The general verdict that is passed on its 
protracted hearing is that, while it was an example of British 
administration of justice, conducted with dignity and with every 
regard for the accused, it involved an efflorescence of legal proce- 
dure. The twelve defending officers put all the forty-five accused 
persons into the box to tell a long story ; and people began to believe 
the wisecrack, that was passed around Luneburg in the first week 
of the trial, that they would save their clients from the gallows by 
boring them to death. It was another trouble that most of the 
accused were very small fry, wretched minions of the S.S. 

What matters much more than the Belsen trial is the assize which 
was opened formally in Berlin some weeks ago, and is to be con- 
ducted in Nuremberg, before the International Military Tribunal. 
For here the accused are the authors, and not the depraved instru- 
ments, of a policy which flouted every international convention to 
which Germany herself was a party and every principle of humanity ; 
made war and terror the principal instruments of national policy, 
and openly proclaimed the mass-massacre of Jews, Russians and 
Poles as one of the tasks of the Herrenvolk. What is in issue here 
is a new development of international criminal law and international 
criminal jurisdiction. It was in August last, after the end of the 
war, that the Big Four among the United Nations—omitting China 
—set up an international tribunal to try those Axis leaders “ whose 
offence had no particular geographical location.” They pres:ribed 
in a Charter its constitution, jurisdiction and functions. It is more 
strictiy an inter-Allied military tribunal for the trial and punishment 
of the major criminals of the European Axis. It is composed of 
four members representing the Great Powers concerned in the 
European War, the U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and France. Each 
cnember has an alternate, and the presence of all four (or the alternate 
for any absent member), is necessary to constitute the quorum. At 
least three must vote for conviction. The British member and his 
alternate are distinguished judges of our High Court of Justice ; 
and the tribunal is military only in the sense that it is an instrument 
of the Military Control] Commission. 

The Charter, which established it, creates the 
law it is to apply ; and thereby marks an. innovation in the normal 
procedure of justice, modifying the general maxim: “no crime 
and no punishment without law.” Just as in the Middle Ages, when 
the English Common Law was being moulded, the King’s Chancel- 
lor issued a new writ when some new action was necessary, so today, 
when the international law of war is being moulded, the nations 
must define fresh crimes and penalties in the cause of justice. While 
the major provisions of the law of nations in war are established, 
there were gaps and uncertainties about penalties, procedure and 


retrospectively 


individual responsibility. The Charter fills in the gaps. Indi- 
vidual responsibility is imputed where the group or organi- 
sation of which the accused was a member is adjudged 
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to be a criminal organisation. The official position of ty 
accused, or the plea that they were acting under orders, will not free 
them from responsibility ; though it may be considered in mitigation 
of punishment. Three classes of crimes come within the jurisdiction 
of the tribunal: (a) crimes against peace, which include planning 
preparation and initiation of a war of aggression ; (b) war crimes, 
which are violations of the laws and customs of war, and inclug 
deportations to slave labour of the civilian population, and the murder 
or ill-treatment of prisoners; (c) crimes against humanity, ie 
murder, extermination, deportations and other inhumane acts com. 
mitted against any civilian population, or persecutions on politica, 
racial or religious grounds. The clause is designed to comprise the 
barbarous massacres of Poles, Czechs and Jews, whether or not f 
German subjects, and whether before or during the war. A ase 
crime has been defined, genocide, which consists of the attempts p 
exterminate a people. 

The indictment of the major war criminals, who are to be tried at 
the Grand Assize, was presented in their absence before the Tribunal 
sitting in Berlin, by the leading counsel for the prosecution, and js ; 
historic document. It has been compared with ‘the Articles of Im. 
peachment, or the Acts of Attainder which once were presented x 
the bar of Parliament against fallen statesmen charged with high 
crimes and misdemeanours. Admittedly a political element is involved 
in the charges against the Nazi leaders, and the trials are not simply 
or purely a judicial process, but also an international Act of Stat 
They are designed to demonstrate the application of the moral lay 
to international relations. The first count in the indictment deds 
not with the specific acts which fall within the three categories, but 
with something more comprehensive: the formulation and execution 
by the defendants with other persons of a conspiracy to commi 
crimes against peace, war crimes, and crimes against humanity. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Charter, the accused ar 
individually responsible for their own acts, and for acts committed 
by any persons in the execution of the conspiracy. 
against them that they planned, prepared, initiated and waged wars 
of aggression, carried out ruthless wars against countries and popul- 
tions in violation of the rules and customs of war, and committed 
crimes aga‘nst humanity within Germany and within occupied terr- 
tory. The programme and policy of the Nazi Party are exposed and 
scored in the indictment as the root of these crimes ; and the history 
of the party and the Nazi Government, from 1933 till the end of th 
war, is summarised in particulars of the crimes. 

Another section of the indictment charges crimes against groups 


of the Nazi regime. They include the Reich Cabinet, the Leadership 
Corps of the Nazi Party, the S.S. Force, the Secret State Police, 


known as the S.A., and finally the General Staff and High Command 
of the German Armed Fortes. The charges are to be tried according 
to the fundamental principles of justice, if not according to the pr- 
cedure of English courts. Rules are laid down concerning the 
production of witnesses and of documents for the accused as well as 
the prosecution, and opportunity is given to the accused to name 
counsel for their defence. 

A difference of opinion has been provoked about the defence. The 
Attorney-General, at the opening session when the indictment was 
presented, said that, while the accused could engage counsel to appear 
for them, he thought it doubtful whether English barristers should 
accept an invitation to plead for men charged with these crimes against 
the United Nations. The Bar Council supported that warning 
notice; but several leading barristers and others have expressed 
criticism of it as contrary to the tradition of the Bar, by which a 
advocate is free to appear before any Court for any person. It is 
suggested that the accused Nazis may be adequately defended by 
German lawyers, of whom one hundred are licensed to practise. But 
the German lawyers are all anti-Nazis ; a condition of their admission 
to practise. Legal issues of the greatest importance are involved 
the trial, and it would seem desirable that they should be argued by 
qualified counsel without distinction of nationality. It may be that 
the restriction has been imposed because of the susceptibility for 
Russian feelings which have been troubled by the Belsen trial. Some 
compromise has had, indeed, to be made between the British cor 
ception of a criminal trial, which is tender to the accused and treals 
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him as innocent till he is proved guilty, and the continental concep- 
tion, which is concerned rather to establish the guilt of those against 
whom the accusation is presented. It is some assurance for the 
essential principles of justice at the hearing that the President of the 
Tribunal will be the British judge, who brings the traditions of our 
Courts. 

It may be objected that this International Tribunal to judge 
persons whose statecraft and military activity have been responsible, 
first for plunging the world into war, and then for conducting the 
war sO as to Outrage humanity, is one-sided and partisan. The law 
as well as the jurisdiction is declared by the victors against the 
vanquished. But it is inherent in the whole process of law that it 
shall be declared by a sovereign Power who cannot himself be made 
subject to its dictates. And in this supreme case, creating a new 
criminal responsibility and a new jurisdiction, the voice of humanity 
can be heard as well as the voice of the statesmen and the jurists. 


NEXT TO GODLINESS 


By PHILIP CARR 

O the English wash? What a question! Preposterous! In- 
D sulting! All our tradition, at least of our middle and upper 
classes, suffused with the glow of conscious cleanliness, and 
stiffens with scorn for the dirty. It is a scorn which helped to 
build up our social hierarchy. The poor were the great unwashed ; 
and wnen you were generous enough to give them bathrooms in their 
cottages, they used them for storing the coals. 

Our scorn was national as well as social. It was even exclusively 
English, not British. Of course, no foreigners were clean, even if 
they did not smell of garlic. Besides, their hair was shaggy, when 
it was not offensively oiled and perfumed—both showing that they 
never wetted it—and it was always too long. And if they did not 
wear full or ragged beards, they were habitually unshaven, another 
dirty habit. But it was not only foreigners whom we English placed 
beyond the pale. We refused to admit the other inhabitants of our 
own islands. We were perhaps prepared to tolerate the Scots, 
though we suspected that they might be as little lavish of soap and 
water as we were convinced they were of everything else: but the 
Irish were quite hopeiess, they kept their pigs in the house with 
them ; and the Welsh had to live down that old Oxford story about 
Jesus, their particular college. You went into the quadrangle and 
shouted “ Jones,” on which a head appeared at every window. You 
added, “I mean the Jones who cleans his teeth,” and every head 
was withdrawn. As for the Jews, there was no end to the stories 
that condemned them. “ You’re much dirtier than I am,” said one 
to another, as they were both undressing for the first bathe in the 
sea they had ever taken. “Yes, I’m older.” 

Do the English wash? It is incredible that such a question 
should be asked about the pioneers of bathrooms in the modern 
world. Of course, we knew that the Romans had baths, though we 
found this a little difficult to reconcile with the modern Italians 
being their descendants ; but we also knew that washing had be- 
come so far discredited in subsequent ages that certain Saints of 
the Church not only refused to associate it with holiness, but even 
considered anything so alien to the mortification of the flesh to be 
However, the nineteenth-century English changed 
all that ; and I can myself remember seeing in my boyhood a notice 
in a hotel in the Italian lakes, which stated, in a nice order of pre- 
ference, what the well-brought-up Englishman was considered to 
regard as indispensable, “ Lawn tennis, Divine Service, baths.” 

Yes, the nineteenth-century English ; for some of us also knew 
that, typically English as cleanliness has become, its revival, even 
in England, is so recent as almost to belong to our own time. This 
fact might perhaps make us think, So cleanliness was not particu- 
larly characteristic of the great Elizabethans, either the poets or 
the adventurers. The daintiest of them carried musk-balls, to dis- 
guise all sorts of unpleasant odours. Nor were the wits and the 
Statesmen of Queen Anne very much more cleanly, while the degree 
of attention given to such matters as late as the time of Waterloo 
may be estimated by the very modest size of the jugs and basins and 
washstands surviving from even the most elegant bedroom furniture 
of the period. 


is 
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No doubt it is true that, if the bath habit does not go so very far 
back, even in England, it was England which introduced it, and from 
England that it spread over Europe and the world. But the crude 
fact is that if the bath habit means the provision of bathrooms, 
England has since allowed herself to be outstripped by most of 
Europe and by the better-equipped parts of the world as a whole. 
I have travelled through small and large towns in the whole of 
Western Europe and in South America. In every hotel of any 
pretentions I have found bedrooms with private bathrooms. They 
do not yet exist in many important hotels in England, while there 
are some where a charge is still made for the use of a common 
bathroom, for which candidates have to take their turn, peeping 
out of their bedroom doors to see if the coast is clear. 

This continental lead is quite recent, of course. Many Parisians 
can remember the time when no private house or flat had a bath- 
room, and hardly any hotel, and you went out to the “ établissement 
de bains” of the “quartier” once a week. Occasionally a cart 
was seen carrying a large copper bath, with brass cans of hot water, 
to the home of some private customer, and everyone who saw it 
pass said, “ Ah, they have had a case of measles in the family.” I 
can myself remember arriving in hotel bedrooms in Italy and find- 
ing all the vessels which should have been full, empty, and all those 
which should have been empty, full. But that already belongs to 
the past. “H. and c.” laid on to the lavatory basin in every bed- 
room is now the almost universal rule, even when there is no private 
bathroom. Can as much be said of English hotels? 

However, neither the provision of bathrooms nor even the use of 
bathrooms really supplies an answer to the main question, because 
it is quite easy to take a bath without really washing—easy to wallow 
in a hot bath or to plunge into a cold one. When I was at Win- 
chester, we boys—men, we were called—had a delightful bathroom, 
with a leaden floor, and a hole in the corner, which carried away 
the water when we just tipped up our tin baths after using them. 
Everyone splashed in his morning bath; but I cannot remember 
seeing anyone wash himself in it. Of course, the point of honour 
was to have it cold. That braced you up for the work of the day. 
It was not exactly pleasant, but it was good to have done it—like 
the nigger who pricked himself all over with pins because it was 
so jolly when he stopped. 

It was when I went to live in Paris that I had my first doubts as 
to whether we English washed. I made friends with a charming 
French comte, a hunting man, who had been invited to stay in 
some of the best houses in England. “It is curious,” he said to me, 
“that the English seem never to have been taught how to wash 
themselves.” I began to think he must be right when English 
friends of mine, who came to France, enquired of me as to the pur- 
pose of what they thought must be a foot-bath. It is found, fitted 
with hot and cold taps, in every French hotel bathroom, and in 
every bathroom in Brazil, where it often has an ingenious additional 
upward spray, but in hardly any bathroom in England. 

Then this war came along, and I read about Field-Marshal 
Montgomery announcing that the experience of the Desert Rats 
had proved that it was quite sufficient to take a bath once a month ; 
and I read about the A.T.S. officer, who expressed her astonish- 
ment at “the number of weeks some of these girls can go without 
washing ”; and I read about the newly-married English wife of a 
Canadian captain, who wrote from her new home to a London 
paper to say that women friends told her she was the only ati 
clean English girl they had ever met. 

Popular poetry, the poetry of the music hall, can give some indi- 
cation as to what is the general feeling about washing—washing, not 
baths. 

“Don’t bring me the girl from Tooting Bec, 
Who washes her face, but leaves her neck.” 
You wash what shows most, and you ought to wash what may 
show ; but you can leave the rest—not much more than eye-wash, 
in fact. 

And now, when I have come home after many years out of 
England, I begin to wonder whether, even in other forms of cleanli- 
ness than that of the person, we have not something to learn from 
those foreigners. I remember Dutch kitchens, spotlessly scrubbed 
and polished, and French floors, almost invariably parquet, even in 
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a small flat, and kent wholesome and clean with constant waxing, 
and rugs shaken ou. of the window and bedclothes hung there to 
air every morning ; and then I look at kitchens of our own and 
floors of our own, which are neither spotless nor waxed. When I 
hear an English cook say she prefers not to clean out saucepans 
too much, because a reminder of the taste of the last dish is some- 
times amusing, and when I am offered that mixture of all kinds of 
fats and all kinds of flavours which some English women imagine 
to be good food, I think back to the cooking of France, which is 
more varied and takes more time and trouble than ours, but is so 
much cleaner and simpler, though, of course, you will never 
believe it. 
Besides, this has only a remote bearing upon the great question. 


YOUTH AND THE CHURCHES 


By THEODORE BARKER 

NE of the most noteworthy symptoms of the last few years 
has been the growing interest in religion among young people, 
and the failure of the churches to satisfy this interest. It is estimated 
that only Io to 15 per cent. of the people of this country attend church 
with any regularity. Since most congregations are evidently made 
up in the main of the middle-aged and elderly, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the percentage of men and women under thirty is 
considerably less—probably not more than § per cent. of those age- 
groups. This means not only that the numbers of churchpeople will 
continue to decline steadily in the future, but also that the churches 
today lack the lively enthusiasm and originality which youth both 
provides and expects. I am a church member, and am convinced 
that a firm religious faith alone gives our lives purpose in these days 
when it is so easy to drift. But I am also in my early twenties, 
and am not in the least surprised that the majority of churches today 
fail to have any attraction at all for my generation, who sense from 
outside the churches what some of us feel from inside, that so often 
churchgoing does not ring true. For many it is a social function 

rather than an act of worship. 

Yet, in spite of the conditions in which we have grown up—for the 
most part conducive to a materialist outlook—I know that my genera- 
tion has a very keen interest in living a better life. Moreover, many 
appreciate that a firm faith is essential, and not merely an ethical 
code. They sense—though they often cannot explain why—that a 
religious approach alone provides the key to our many problems on 
whatever plane they be. This may surprise some of our elders, 
who look on us as rather irresponsible beings who do not (in the 
words of the recent Commission on Evangelism) “ possess the faculty 
for apprehending the realms of the spirit.” My own experience 
among friends convinces me that we are misjudged in this respect. 
This conviction is supported by Dr. Macalister Brew, who has written 
of her visits to a hundred public-houses in one of our cities on a 
hundred nights. There she mixed with young people, and, without 
leading the conversation, listened to what they had to say. She 
found that living a better life was more frequently discussed than 
the cinema or dancing. But she also found that these same people 
had little time for the churches because they saw too often the yawn- 
ing gulf between the respectability of Sunday, and the mediocrity 
of the other six days. As a canon recently put it: 

“ So often good churchpeople seem less nice, less loving, less Christ- 
like than those outside the church. Often the latter are not 
materialist ; they have a genuine reverence for things not seen and 
eternal.” 

I feel sure that the churches will fail to attract young people until 
they spend far more time showing that there is a practical value in 
Christian worship which has a very definite resultant effect in daily 
life. It will not be sufficient to tinker about with the surface trap- 
pings-—to make the sermons shorter, to introduce modern hymns and 
the like—and certainly it would be very unwise to launch a great 
propaganda campaign until a real change has taken place inside the 
churches. We who make up the church need first a real faith in God 
which will impel us to do good and to fight evil and injustice. 

There are two separate and clearly-defined stages in gaining sup- 
port for any cause: first, confidence must be won, and, secondly, 
the cause must be explained clearly and reasonably. This is true of 
Christianity. But today the churches, grinding along without much 
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show of enthusiasm in a high-speed world, do not inspire muc) 
confidence, and their teaching often consists of little more than a fey 
personal ideas on some trivial issue, hastily scraped together by some 
well-meaning preacher, and hitched on to a verse of Scripture tp 
add weight. Those outside are not interested, and the few who dp 
go to church to find what it is all about are befogged. 

The churches will win confidence if they reduce the application of 
Christian teaching from abstract generalities to concrete conditions 
of life. C. S. Lewis’s Screwtape showed truly diabolical cunning 
when he instructed his earthly lieutenant to keep the mind of their 
intended victim “ off the most elementary duties by directing it to the 
most advanced spiritual ones.” There were certain parts of Christ 
teaching which apply immediately to our lives in society today. Fo, 
instance, it is wrong that aman should earn more than enough of this 
world’s wealth when his neighbour is in want. It is equally wrong 
that political power should be wielded by any person at another, 
expense. That Archbishop Temple, who was fearless in his 
denunciation of economic injustices, had the confident interest of 
sO many outside the churches—particularly the youhg—is not sur. 
prising. Nor is it surprising that so few churchpeople rose up to 
support him. It may well be that the great, underlying conflic 
of our time between the individual economic unit, increasing con- 
tinuously in size, and national control of industry can only be me 
if there is a change of heart on the part of those concerned which 
will go at least some way to eliminating the innate desire for exces. 
sive wealth or extreme political power. 

But it will be of little avail gaining interest by showing the result 
of Christian teaching in everyday affairs in such a way that it appeals 
to the sense of values, if there is no clear-cut exposition of the 
tenets of the Christian faith with which to follow up the interest 
aroused. There has been much clarification of Bible teaching in 
this century. It is right that advantage be taken of this to lay 
before us the suggested answers to the problems in Scripture which 
at the moment puzzle and perplex. 
tially a matter of faith—that is, its efficacy can be experienced rather 
than explained—there is a small part at the worldly end of the 
spiritual road, so to speak, which, when examined, shows that it is 
not an unreasonable faith. If attention could be drawn to this 
initial highway the churcnes would be showing the direction of 
further spiritual progress which every individual person has then 
to make himself with God’s help and the companionship of others 
in the church who are striving for the same Christian ideals. Above 
all, we should have an answer for the man, frequently encountered 
today, who asks why it is not sufficient to live a good life according 
to his own ideals. The answer would seem to be that communion 
with God through prayer gives that extra help and direction to our 
lives which makes all the difference between success and failure in 
attaining a certain level of conduct. And the activity which follows 
confirms that faith in God. 

If any further support is required, we need only look at the 
world around us. At all levels and in all places we are confronted 
with material achievement and moral failure. | Underlying (and 
underlining) all discussion on the atomic bomb is the constantly 
recurring idea that we have advanced farther scientifically and 
materially than we have morally and spiritually. The years 1919- 
1939, dominated by fear and insecurity, stand on permanent record 
as the decades of humanism. Only a firm religious belief and the 
realisation that an ethical code is not sufficient will enable us in the 
future to catch up on this material lead, to turn our great scientific 
achievements to good purpose instead of to our own earthly destruc- 
As Field-Marshal Montgomery said on VJ Day: 

“] firmly believe that every enterprise which man undertakes, if 
it is to achieve any lasting success, must have a strong spiritual basis. 
If we attempt any great thing for solely material reasons, the results 
cannot be good.” 

In any attempt to build on this strong, spiritual basis, it is reason- 

able to join a church, by which is meant a group of people who 

have a real faith in God and the teachings of Christ which they d0 

their best to translate into action. , 

Young people are, I believe, ready for a lead. One thing } 
certain: without youth, no regeneration can take place inside the 
churches as now constituted. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ASSENGERS by R.A.F. Transport Command are provided in 
P advance with an illustrated booklet couched in endearing 
terms. This slim little volume is designed to prepare the traveller 
for the cruelties and humiliations which are about to be imposed 
ypon him. He is warned that the war, in so far as individuals are 
concerned, is still thoroughly on; he is reminded that the days of 
luxury are still far distant and that he must brace himself to 
what, with outrageous euphemism, is described as “ austerity travel ”; 
and he is exhorted in unctuous terms to regard Transport Command, 
not as his persecutor, but as his loving friend. It is evident that 
this pamphlet is designed to create among the passengers a boy- 
scout feeling and to inspire them with that team spirit which can 
alone enable them to face the ardours upon which they are engaged. 
The convivial tone of this exhortation does in fact create a com- 
munity spirit which carries the passengers through the first three or 
four days of frustration. But as fruitless dawn succeeds to fruitless 
dawn the team spirit wears thinner and thinner, and the passengers 
come to realise that they are regarded by their tormentors, not as 
a team, but as a chain-gang. The plaint rises to heaven from the 
aerodromes and the attendant internment camps of Europe, Asia 
and Africa that never in the long history of human transport has so 
much unnecessary suffering been imposed upon so many by so few. 

* * * * 

Against the pilots and the air crews I have no complaint to make 
whatever. In fact, one can detect in their eyes a gleam of kindly, 
though restrained, compassion for the wretched victims who clamber 
into their machines. It is as if the engine-driver taking a row of 
cattle-trucks to the gas chambers of Opocno were to cast a glance 


of pity upon the Jewish children being pushed into his train. On ° 


the last lap of my journey our pilot even spoke to us quite openly 
and disclosed, in guarded language, the destination for which 
we were bound and the approximate route which we should follow. 
We gazed up at him with haggard looks of gratitude ; it was as if 
Joseph Kramer, in passing, had stroked the hair of a child. I make 
no complaint, moreover, against the actual conditions in the several 
prison camps in which we were successively interned ; given the 
conditions prevailing, it was inevitable that we should sleep five in 
a room and that our tea should be slopped out for us, already mixed 
with milk and sugar, from a hot-water can. I accept the fact that 
a Dakota is designed, not for elderly civilians, but for ardent para- 
chutists ; that the whole way from Camberley to Athens I was obliged 
to sit upon a tin bench, ill-adjusted to the human form divine ; and 
that the tiny aperture which served as a window was situated in the 
small of my back, entailing torture. I even accept the fact that the 
bus service between the several aerodromes and the attendant 
prison camps should not always function smoothly. The tumbril 
which at Naples fetched me from my own internment camp at 
4.30 a.m. was packed already by passengers who had been collected 
from the other prisons ; I was obliged to stand upon the step of 
my tumbril grasping a typewriter in one hand and clinging on for 
dear life with the other. Never have I realised so fully the implica- 
tions of the phrase “ being bumped off.” I clung there in an agony 
of effort and apprehension, noting through a cloud of exhaustion 
that Vesuvius, after his recent orgy, had given up smoking. I accept 
such incidents as necessary suffering ; but what the nervous system 
cannot stand is that in addition to ordeals which are inevitable there 
are other ordeals which a little consideration could either remove 
Or mitigate. There is no such consideration. 
7. * . * 

It should be apparent to Transport Command that their passengers, 
in that they are travelling on duty rather than for pleasure, are 
reasonable beings. We knew that at this season of the year it is not 
to be expected that the weather could be suitable for flying on more 
than sixteen days in the month. We knew that the cancellation of 
flights must inevitably create a bottle-neck and that much uncertainty 
and congestion was bound to arise. We realised that circumstances 
might well which would render it impossible for Transport 
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Command to inform us whether or no any given flight would take 
place on any given morning. We were therefore fully prepared to 
accept delays with fortitude and good humour; what we found so 
difficult to tolerate was a succession of unexplained delays. Day 
after day the passengers are roused at 4.30 a.m. from their dormitories 
in the prison camps and driven to the aerodromes in, or rather on, 
their respective tumbrils. They are then, having once again passed 
security control and had their baggage weighed, dumped in a waiting- 
room. Hour after hour do they pass idly in these huts, leaping to 
their feet in tense expectation whenever the door opens, seeking 
pitiably to extract information from the bored officials who from time 
to time will stroll through the room. Little or no attempt is made to 
inform them whether there is any prospect of a flight that day or even 
of the time when a decision is to be expected. And at 3 p.m. they 
are bundled back into their tumbrils and returned to their various 
places of internment. At the aerodrome of Pomigliano, near Naples, a 
loud-speaker has been installed in the waiting-rooms with the function 
of informing victims when their own flight is on. It fails, owing to 
engineering difficulties, to perform this function. “ Attention, 
please! ” it yells—and the passengers leap to attention accordingly. 
“Will all passengers to Grr Umph Wowwow iarigrrmilanenfiddizle- 
port to counter, please? ” Much anxiety and strain is caused by this 
device. 
* * . * 

What is the explanation of this lack of solicitude, this withdrawal 
of even average human benevolence? Is it that the whole organisation 
is incompetent? That is a defect which we are not accustomed to 
associate with the R.A.F. Is it that the possession of a monopoly, and 
one in regard to which the demand so overwhelmingly exceeds the 
supply, induces a mood of indifference to human suffering and renders 
each individual passenger as impersonal as a mail bag? Is it that the 
highly specialised gifts of the R.A.F. inspire them with arrogant 
contempt, not only for all civilians, but even for those members of 
the other Services who are entrusted to their care? Hour after hour 
I pondered on these alternative explanations, and concluded that 
no one of them could account for the unnecessary strain to which we 
were exposed. Was there, I considered, some ethical purpose behind 
this cat-and-mouse procedure and did there exist in the background 
some calvinistic air-commodore who believed in purification through 
suffering? Or was the cruelty to which we were exposed to be 
explained by the fact that somewhere remote from us, pacing the 
glass-enclosed control tower, was a sadist gazing down upon us with 
exquisite delight? This suspicion occurred to me on one of the many 
mornings which I spent upon the Naples aercdrcme. There were 
some twenty of us walking up and down in front of the internment 
shed ; we were a small and patient fraternity, not pitiable enough to 
stimulate a jaded sadism, not numerous enough to suggest mass 
torture. Further victims were therefore summoned from the base 
internment camp; they poured from their tumbrils in a motley 
horde ; a few tired colonels, ten members of a Greek Labour Delega- 
tion, a mother superior, two aged psychiatrists. As dawn broke over 
Pomigliano the spectacle of these unhappy victims would have 
gladdened any sadist’s heart. 

* * + * 

My pain and indignation were in a sense vicarious; I was not 
myself exposed to any intolerable delay. But there were others there 
who had been held up for weeks and to whom no explanation had 
been accorded. Are there no compensations offered by this bestial 
form of travel? Not speed certainly—they could have reached their 
destinations quicker in a freight train. The charm of travel is denied 
them, nor are they able to note the pleasing gradations of climate, 
colour and vegetation which civilised movement brings. Not beauty, 
assuredly. From five thousand feet the Bay of Naples is indistinguish- 
able from Belfast Lough and Rome becomes a dim village on a plain: 
even the Cycaldes look bald. For, if one could see only the tops of 
their heads, even Apollo would seem like you or me; nor could 
Aphrodite herself reveal her loveliness. 
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MUSIC 
The Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 

Wuire the London Philharmonic Orchestra is on a tour to Paris, 
Brussels and Antwerp under Sir Thomas Beecham’s direction, the 
Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris, 
which is the Parisian equivalent of the Royal Philharmonic Society, 
is on a visit to England. It is the first foreign orchestra to play 
here since 1939, and, apart from any natural sentiments of affection 
toward representatives of an Ally that has suffered so deeply, the 
occasion is most welcome on artistic grounds. We need not pretend, 
either from politeness or an innate humility, that our guests surpass 
us at all points; but there are certainly some things that they do 
better, others that they do differently, and so shed a new light upon 
the music they play. 

It is naturally enough in the interpretation of French music that 
their finest qualities are apparent. There is a quite extraordinary 
refinement in their phrasing which gives to delicate music such as 
Ravel’s “Le Tombeau de Couperin” and Debussy’s “ Faune” 
Prelude a rare and exquisite beauty that seems to be beyond the 
scope of our clumsier hands (or mouths, since the wood-winds rival 
the strings in this subtle phrasing). This delicacy raises some music 
to a higher plane than its miniature size and mere picturesqueness 
would normally entitle it to occupy. And when it came to a big 
work like Debussy’s “La Mer,” how grand was the surge of the 
waves, how spacious the skies, and how silly became Satie’s quip 
that in “ De l’aube 4 midi” he “ liked the bit at a quarter to twelve!” 
And never in my experience has “ L’Apprenti Sorcier” sounded so 
brilliant and se genuinely witty. 

On the debit side we musi place the tone of the brass, which once 
more confirms the superiority of the English instruments over the 
Continental ones with their wide bore. Their tone lacks the true 
brilliance and the golden resonance of our brass; it has glitter, 
indeed, but the horns are too like saxophones for my taste. On 
the other hand, I welcomed the true reedy tone of the oboes ; under 
the influence of virtuoso players, our oboists tend to soften the 
quality of their tone till it loses its character. 

M. Charles Miinch is a conductor of great sensibility and 
enormous vitality. Every performance he gives is alive and beauti- 
fully finished. That his judgement is not always infallible was 
shown in the first movement of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 
where every crescendo was accompanied by an accelerando. The 
second and third movements were, however, played superbly, with 
steady tempi and a Gallic lucidity. But, after all, it is by their 
performances of their native music that our visitors will especially 
be remembered. Theiein they sei a standard which our players 
and conductors will not easily reach. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Dominion and New Victoria. 

At the Astoria. * Palestine Problem.”’ 
At the Academy. 
IN their earliest days films were christened movies and it was a good 
and exciting name for them. It is a name which they still proudly 
bear but, in my opinion, it is one which they will soon cease to 
deserve. The public will have to re-christen them. To start a list 
of possible alternatives I would suggest the Ploddies, the Drearies 
or the Statics. Some producers remember that their films have got 
to keep moving but they often only manage to achieve this end by 
such lifeless and mechanical means that they might just as well let 
the poor old things keep still. I was sadly reminded of this rapidly 
increasing lack of vitality by seeing a few reels of the re-issue of 
Blood and Sand. This is the 1941, Mamoulian, version and is a 
dramatic piece of work. The colour is used with great imagination, 
there is an excellently sullen and bewildered performance by Tyrone 
Power and a good deal of amusement to be had in watching dear 
Miss Rita Hayworth’s efforts to play that luscious Spanish temptress, 
Dona Sol. But above all there is a dash and excitement about the 
whole film which makes one sit up and take notice and this is true, 
not only in the bull-ring episodes and other more obviously cinematic 
moments, but even in the quieter dialogue passages. Mamoulian and 
producer Zanuck, together with thé stars and a first-rate supporting 
cast which includes Carrol Naish, John Carradine and Nazimova, all 
attack the subject with such zest that the result is, at any rate in 
these rather insipid days, an outstanding piece of entertainment . 

In a minor way a film with the grotesque title God Is My Co-Pilot, 
by getting on with its story in a brisk and efficient manner, succeeds 
in being a neat piece of film-making. If you can forget the essential 
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vulgarity of the theme and can divorce thoughts of air battles ang 
bombs from thoughts of death and misery, the film becomes an 
excellent excursion into the realm of cowboy and Indian with aero. 
planes instead of horses (and, after all, there was always another 
side to the medal in the Westerns). In their approach to the greg 
subject of Chennault’s Tigers the producers have concentrated 
entirely on the adventure aspect and, throwing everything else over. 
board, have filled the screen with wise-cracking American pilots jp 
their fighting, crashing planes and snarling Japanese airmen who, 
between large and prominent teeth, hurl insults at the heroes ang 
shout Banzai! as one or other disappears in a cloud of smoke. Tokio 
Joe, the enemy pilot, is a real old-fashioned villain and will ge 
laughs and hisses from any audience. Despite rather flat dialogye 
and many improbabilities the film succeeds, in its Boys Own Pape > 
fashion, in holding one’s attention and it does this because director 
Robert Florey has remembered two of the first principles for the 
film-maker ; keep the story moving and make it look as though yoy 
enjoyed making the film. : 

It is always a pleasure to see a new March of Time but not always 
such a pleasure to listen to it. The new issue, Palestine Problem, 
pretends to present an unbiased view of this extremely controversia] 
subject. All it succeeds in doing is in being passionately pro-Jewish 
and anti-Arab. This is a perfectly legitimate attitude to take up 
providing you do not pretend to be doing something quite different. 
Palestine Problem is a very dangerous little film. 

I would not have thought it possible to have shot new views of 
London but Ralph Keenes and Peter Hennessy have managed to do 
it in the two-reeler Proud City. In a series of beautifully composed 
and photographed shots they show us a strange and almost magic 
capital city. The main body of the film consists of a solid and 
sensible description of the L.C.C. plan for rebuilding London, 

ALEXANDER SHAW, 


THE MAGNOLIA TREE 


I cut down a magnolia tree 
I cut away my life as 
That far-off life that bloomed for me, 
Some traveller’s captured ecstasy 
From Persia or from Ind, : 

A turban by the Thames, 

Bright dulband 

Doffed by my dull mind. 





It dropped— 

Its dark leaves mourning to the moon 
Reddened, insensate. 

Waxing a hundred years the flowerless lover 
Under grey skies the bulbul did importune 

In vain— 

Its ivory petals dropping heavily 

Noiseless like pearls upon a nautch girl’s body. 


The heavy clay soaked up my fallen tears, 

The trunk’s white face turned up those dark-rimmed eves 
Of India and of Persia: 
A stranger stretched beside the brimming river 

Seemed like my soul given to another body. 

How came my very self so far away 

To grow and thus to die 


By my own hand? 





W. J. Turner. 





Many people in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden are anxious to know more about what 1s 
happening in world affairs and particularly the British view 
on the subject. Unfortunately the blocking of currency in 
most of the countries prevents them getting a British publica- 
tion which would provide a balanced survey of current events 
week by week. We therefore suggest to our readers who have 
friends in these countries tat they might care to take out 
a subscription to The Spectator for them as a Christmas gift. 
All you have to do is to forward the name and address of your 
friend, accompanied by a remittance of £1 Tos. od. to cover a 
subscription for twelve months, or 15s. for six months. We 
will send a greetings card tating that the subscription is a gift 
from you and forward the paper weekly for the period ordered. 

Send your instructions to The Spectator, 99, Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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LETTERS TO 


FOREIGN OFFICE AND TRADE 
Sir,—Having recently completed a six months’ tour of South American 
countries, with a view to developing this engineering group’s export 
trade, and having, therefore, experienced first-hand the official help offered 
by Foreign Office overseas personnel to British businessmen, I feel that 
some tribute is due to these much-maligned representatives of ours. I 
had been warned not to expect much effective assistance, and that the 
information available would be more social than commercial. In all 
fairness, I want to say that this was not my experience. A number of 
our Commercial Counsellors were first-class, and would do credit to any 
competitive industrial company ; and all, including those who were not 
so well suited to their tasks, were ready, and, in fact did, go to the 
greatest trouble to help me. There is no question that the need for 
developing Britain’s export trade is fully understood by our official repre- 
sentatives, and they are determined to do their best. 

This does not mean, however, that all the assistance a business man 
would like to have by way of intelligence was available, but the officials 
concerned are not to blame for this. Our Commercial Counsellors are 
over-worked, under-staffed, and, I suspect, under-paid for the job they 
have to do. In our present financial position, we cannot hope to compete 
with the lavish, sometimes prodigious, organisations run by our United 
States friends, with their cohorts of experts of every kind; but some- 
thing more elaborate than our present general set-up would certainly 
prove to be a good investment. Perhaps the American plan is too lavish 
to show an economic return; if so, ours is certainly at the other end 
of the scale. Britain must spend money to make it. 

A most encouraging feature in every country I visited was the fund 
of goodwill towards Britain. Our stock is exceedingly high, and this, 
t is a valuable capital asset, even if it is just the beginning of the 
story. I did hear one trend of friendly but nevertheless, critical com- 
ment from many of the nationals with whom I had dealings. This was 
that the British official colony is rather aloof and tends to live its own 
community life, confining friendships to rather exclusive circles. Once 
again, I have the feeling that this standoffishness, quite apart from the 
restraint which is supposed to be inbred in the British, is at least aggra- 
vated by lack of funds. To mix in South American countries costs 
money, for entertainment is lavish ; and if sufficient funds are not avail- 
able, it can be understood why officials would not want entertainment ‘o 
be a one-way affair in which they were always guests ; a minor point this, 
perhaps, but one worthy of Government reflection. 

But the main factor in regaining and winning markets in South 
America is without doubt an ability to deliver the goods quickly. Here 
the Americans have a tremendous advantage over us, in that a smaller 
proportion of their industry went to war. Somehow we must make up 
this leeway, even if it means depriving the home market for longer. 
Goods for delivery at once is the best salesmanship in South America, 
and in all others of our potentially good markets. Industry and the 
Government realise this, but do the public? It might be really con- 
structive if the Government re-emphasised this point more regularly to 
both the workers and the home consumers.—Yours truly, 

W. L. REEVE, 
Export Executive, Tube Investments, Ltd. 

Aston Manor, Birmingham, 6. 


THE NATIONAL HOME 


Smr,—Your leading article on Palestine states: “There was never any 
intention in anyone’s mind except the Zionists (and Zionism as known 
today dates back less than sixty years) to turn Palestine into a Jewish 
National Home. A National Home for the Jews in Palestine has already 
been established.” 

The intentions of the British Government in 1917 have been clearly 
explained and may be found in the late Earl Lloyd George’s The Truth 
About the Peace Treaties. Dealing with Mr. Balfour’s explanation of 
the Declaration to the War Cabinet, the author wrote: 

“ As to the meaning of the words ‘ national home’ to which the Zionists 
attach so much importance, he (i.e., Mr. Balfour) understood it to mean 
some form of British, American or other protectorate, under which 
full facilities would be given to the Jews to work out their own salvation 
and tg build up, by means of education, agriculture, and industry, a 
teal centre of national culture and focus of national life. It did not 
necessarily involve the early establishment of an independent Jewish 
State, which was a matter for gradual development in accordance with the 
ordinary laws of political evolution.” 

Mr. Lloyd George himself commented: “ There has been a good deal 
of discussion as to the meaning of the words ‘ Jewish National Home’ 
and whether it involved the setting up of a Jewish National State in 
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THE EDITOR 


Palestine. I have already quoted the words actually used by Mr. Balfour 
when he submitted the Declaration to the Cabinet for its approval. They 
were not challenged at the time by any member present, and there could 
be no doubt as to what the Cabinet then had in their minds. It was not 
their idea that a Jewish State should be set up immediately by the Peace 
Treaty without reference to the wishes of the majority of the inhabitants. 
On the other hand, it was contemplated that when the time arrived for 
according representative institutions to Palestine, if the Jews had mean- 
while responded to the opportunity afforded them by the idea of a National 
Home and had become a definite majority of the inhabitants, then Palestine 
would thus become a Jewish Commonwealth. The notion that Jewish 
immigration would have to be artificially restricted in order to ensure 
that the Jews should be a permanent minority never entered into the 
heads of anyone engaged in framing the policy. That would have been 
regarded as unjust and as a fraud on the people to whom we were 
appealing.”—yYours faithfully, NEVILL ORGEL. 

The Queen’s College, Oxford. 

[Nothing Mr. Lloyd George may have written retrospectively in his 
Memoirs in the middle "thirties can supersede the official statement issued 
by his own Government in 1922.—Epb., The Spectator.] 


IS JEWRY A NATION? 


S1r,—To maintain that the Jews are a nation, Mr. Israel Cohen asserts 
that besides religion “they have also in common their racial descent, 
their ancestral language, their literature (of which a part is purely 
secular), their folklore, their centuries of sufferings, their sense of 
solidarity, and their hopes for the future.” Have they? 

1. The native Jews of India, Abyssinia and other similar groups can 
hardly be said to have the same racial descent as the European Jews ; 
and even of the European Jews it cannot be said that they all have the 
same racial ancestry. Moreover, the separate nations of Europe which 
belong to the same race show that common racial ancestry does not 
mean a common nationality. 

2. The ancestral language which Jews have in common is by 90 per 
cent. of them used only in prayer. It is not the language either of their 
thought or their common speech. It is common to them only by its 
connection with their religion, so that it can hardly supply an argument 
for a common nationality. 

3. The literature which all Jews have in common is a religious litera- 
ture. To what does Mr. Cohen refer by the “ part (of the literature) 
which is purely secular”? Surely, he cannot refer to writings in Yiddish 
which only a fraction of the world’s Jews know anything about. If, 
however, he refers to modern writings in Hebrew, the knowledge of 
them among Jews generally is even more limited. 

4. Is there a folklore common to all Jews? Do Jews of Kochin-China 
and the Jews of America have the same folktales, folkrhymes, and so on? 

5. It is true that Jews have common “hopes for the future,” but as 
Mr. Lipson’s article itself showed, they are not for many Jews national 
hopes. The only hopes for the future in which all Jews share are the 
Messianic hopes for humanity, in other words, the hopes inspired by the 
Jewish religion. 

6. Their sense of solidarity is a fact. But it simply begs the question 
to give ita national significance. It is in itself just a sense of attachment 
to the community. The Jews are a community in a real sense. But 
what kind of a community? Mr. Cohen dnd those who agree with 
him want to make it into a national community. But it is anticipating 
their aims to call the Jews a nation now, they do not generally have 
the feeling of a common nationality. The Zionists themselves have 
supplied evidence of that fact in diverse ways and especially by their 
frequent protests against the large number of people who contribute to 
Zionist funds without understanding, and much less adhering to, Zionist 
ideology. 

The comparatively modern idea of nation does not fit the Jews. No 
other ordinary group classification fits them exactly. But religious com- 
munity comes nearest to an adequate description of the corporate life of 
the Jews, if sufficient emphasis is given to the noun as well as to the 
adjective. We are a people bound together by religion plus the history 
and tradition which the religion both formed and includes.—Yours faith- 
fully, Rapsr Dr. I. I. MATTUcK. 

28 St. Fohn’s Wood Road, N.W.8. 


S1r,—The Shorter Oxford Dictionary defines a nation as “A distinct race 
or people, characterised by common descent, language or history, usually 
organised as a separate political state and occupying a definite territory ” 
and “a family, kindred or clan” and “a particular class, kind or race of 
persons or of animals.” 

It should be noted that, by the definition, a Nation is not necessarily 
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confined in a definite territory, and this is emphasised by the application 
of the word to animals, which obviously are not conscious of territorial 
It would appear therefore that Mr. Lipson’s contention that 
“ common 


boundaries. 
Jews are not a nation is untenable, for they certainly have a 
descent, language and history” and also certainly are “a particular class, 
race or kind of persons.” 

But, apart from a strict definition of the term 
an obvious fact that Jews are a distinct class of persons whatever com- 
munity they are in. I know many Jews who are not adherents to the 
Jewish religious faith, but they are nevertheless Jews and are plainly so. 
Mr. Lipson’s suggestions for the solution of the Jewish problem should 
have careful consideration and, fortunately, his suggestions do not depend 
upon the truth of his primary assertion —Yours, &c., 

W. T. B. SMITH. 


30 Dudding Road, Goldthorn Park, Wolverhampton. 


THE NATION’S HEALTH 


S1r,—In the face of so much lying propaganda as to the improved state 
ot the health of the nation on the inadequate war-time rations of the 
past three or four years, a Wimpole Street doctor has at last succeeded 
in publishing a letter in The Times giving facts and figures of the true 
state of affairs. This medical practitioner does not only :nake the general 
assertion that our rations do not provide sufficient fat and sufficient 
animal protein for us to work efficiently, to remain in good health, or to 
maintain our resistance against infection, but he quotes from the report 
of “a most eminent committee” appointed in 1933 to determine what 
was the minimum amount of food which the unemployed required to 
maintain health and working capacity. In giving the actual figures, it is 
explained that “this diet was pared to the bone in order to spare 
public funds, but,” adds this correspondent, “the minimum amounts of 
fat and animal protein were nearly double those our rations provide.” 

As a minister of religion, I can account for the depressing effect years 
of malnutrition is having upon the spiritual outlook and moral fibre 
of the civilian population in town and country alike. Fasting may be 
all very well as a religious exercise over a fixed period such as the 
forty days of Lent, but when it runs into months and years with little 
or no respite, its moral cffect is more than neutralised by that physical 
debility which is making all life an effort and depriving it particularly 
of that nervous energy needed for all tasks of high endeavour. The 
almost alarming depression in the religious life of the country everywhere 
during these past two or three years may be largely due to the fact that 
normally spiritual endeavour draws on that surplus energy which only 
comes after, not the surfeiting of the physical appetites, but the satisfying 
of the bodily needs. 

“ Howbeit that is not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural, 
then that which is spiritual,” wrote St. Paul, the greatest of Christian 
philosophers, in one of his Epistles, which adequately explains my point. 

One is not impressed with the type of people “claiming for a further 
reduction of rations.” Most of them are either dyspeptics or “ privileged ” 
persons enjoying other people’s rations as well as their own at public 
banquets, private parties and canteens. They are the kind of people, too, 
who somehow have access to foodstuffs, particularly in the way of poultry 
and game, which the ordinary housewives seldom if ever see. Further- 
more, this little overcrowded island could not, if it would, begin to feed 
Europe’s “starving?” millions on that comparatively small margin of 
food which might be saved so as to make the difference between a well- 
nourished or as at present half-starved people. In the long run we shall 
serve Europe best by looking after our own people first when, as by the 
doctor’s letter from which I have quoted, the limit of reasonable endur- 
ance has obviously been already reached. 

In the meanwhile, America, with her vast food producing capacity, 
is consuming more per head of her population than she did in 1939, 
while in the mest essential foodstuffs containing animal proteins and 
fats we are consuming less than one-half of what we did in 1939 per 
head of the population.—Yours faithfully, E. F. LESLIE HENSON. 

The Vicarage, Wellington Heath, near Ledbury, Herefordshire. 


LABOUR AND INDIA 


Sir,—Sir William Barton’s article on Labour and India in your issue of 
November 2nd appears to reveal an astonishing ignorance of the provisions 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, and recent developments in India. 
Are not such matters as the settlement of soldiers on the land, the 
reduction of rural debt, and the relations of landlord and tenant, all matters 
which can only be dealt with by provincial Governments, and not by the 
Central Government? Of the 16,000,000 million acres covered by the 
new irrigation schemes, how many are at present under cultivation and 
not available for the settlement of soldiers? In the United Provinces of 


“nation,” surely it is 
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which I can claim recent knowledge, new irrigation schemes wil] bring 
under cultivation very litde land that is not at present under cultivation 
by occupancy or statutory tenants. Is the rural debt £1,300 millions? 
The exceptionally high prices which agriculturists have obtained fo, 
agricultural commodities during the war years, combined with the lack 
of other commodities on which to spend their surplus funds, have enabled 
many agriculturists to pay off most, if not all, of their debts. Has Sj 
William ever heard of the United Provinces Tenancy Act, 1938. which 
was passed by a Congress Ministry, which provided a uniform law for 
both Agra and Ouda, which did “ interfere between landlord and tenant” 
and certainly not to the advantage of the landlord, and which certainly 
did not split the Congress “ party from top to bottom ”?—Yours faithfully, 

Edinburgh. t& 


THE RELEASE OF STUDENTS 


S1r,—Students at present serving in the Forces would welcome a Govern- 
ment statement regarding plans for future releases. Both they and the 
university and college authorities are finding their difficulties immensely 
increased by the lack of any concrete information. The matter is one 
of some urgency. The release of 3,000 students in October, though 
welcome as an omen, had little material effect upon the situation. There 
are still many students who have been absent from their studies already, 
for almost three years: most of them are over twenty-two, have two more 
years training to complete, and no immediate prospect of return. 

More is at stake, however, than the future of the students. Schools are 
still understaffed and have six years of leeway to make up; the Civil 
and Foreign Services are much in need of specialist personnel: the whole 
fabric of social reconstruction is dependent for its completeness upon an 
adequate and continuous supply of trained minds over the next five 
years. In view of this urgency, the limitations of release should be 
dependent solely upon the accommodation and training facilities of the 
universities. Colleges and students may not perhaps hope for so much, 
but the difficulties of both would be greatly lessened by a clear statement 
of Government plans and policy.—Yours sincerely, E. J. FRENCH, 

P. L. Boutton, 
A. F. MITCHELL. 
“ Box 111,” Bletchley, Bucks. 


THE AMENITY FRONT 


Sir,—As a member of the Committee of one of the leading Amenity 
Societies I have some knowledge of the problems and difficulties with 
which these Societies are faced in dealing with the continuous menace 
to amenities. There can, I think, be no doubt that until far stronger 
powers are given to the Ministry of Town and Country Planning the 
voluntary Societies will have to continue to fight. There can be no 
demobilisation in this sphere. I am convinced that the Amenity Societies, 
giving to this term a wide meaning, suffer from one great weakness. 
They lack organised unity and co-ordination of effort on a national scale. 
It is true that on some major issues there has been consultation between 
two or three of the principal Societies and some joint action which has 
not been unfruitful. But such occasional and haphazard action falls 
far short of what is required. The real need is, I suggest, the formation 
of a national federation of such Societies to unite and concentrate their 
influence and power, especially where it is most needed, viz.: in relation 
to legislation by the State. Even a Socialist Government is more likely 
to be impressed by a powerful rather than a weak amenity front if 
requested to socialise, e.g., access to Our mountains and moors. Let the 
Societies bestir themselves and consider the question of federal unity.— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. Fetvus WALKER. 
Arnside, Westmorland. 


THE MANURE ARGUMENT 


S1r,—In his article on this subject Mr. Walston stresses in rather ex- 
travagant terms the views of extreme exponents on both sides, but makes 
no attempt seriously to assess the value of the arguments advanced, both 
from the economic and nutritional aspects. He lends his support to the 
use of chemical foods from the standpoint of cheapness, but he does not 
explain why it should cost less to manufacture nitrates from the air, or 
import them from abroad, rather than utilise the organic wastes of cities 
ready*to hand instead of casting them into the sea. 

He dismisses the experiments carried out in India and in this country 
which at least suggest the nutritional advantages of naturally grown foods, 
as irrelevant. Those who have studied the work of McCarrison, Howard 
and others, ably and impartially described in Lady Eve Balfour’s book 
on The Living Soul, and are impressed by them, include many whose 
knowledge and judgement should be respected, and who should not 
be cavalierly set aside as mere “ enthusiasts.” 

But Mr. Walston lavs himself open to criticism on a fundamental issue 
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when he endeavours to place upon the exponents of natural diet the onus 
of proving that its general adoption would make civilised man healthier. 
The obvious fact is that disease and disability are rampant. Medical, 
surgical, and sanitary science have done much to protect the individual 
from the onset of infection, and to cure disease in its early stages, and 
minimise the evil results; by these means vital statistics have been 
improved, and the average expectation of life increased. But these 
results are deceptive. Most medical authorities are agreed that little or 
nothing has been done to promote positive health, or to enable man by 
his own inherent qualities to become resistant to the onset of disease 
of all kinds and as nearly as possible immune to it. The solution is 
clearly to be found in environment in its widest meaning. This includes 
such factors as housing, sanitation, the strain and stress of modern life, 
and social habits; but surely diet is man’s most intimate concern, and 
must transcend in value all the other factors put together. 

One example must suffice. Dental decay is perhaps the most prevalent 
disease to which civilised man is subject. Its incidence reaches its highest 
level, for the most part, in countries where the so-called standard of 
living is high, such as Britain, the United States and New Zealand. 
There is ample evidence to prove that the incidence of dental decay in 
primitive races is in direct ratio with their adoption of white man’s food. 
Whatever the cause may be, and considerations of space preclude dis- 
cussion of that technical problem, it is essentially a disease of so-called 
civilised diet. Moreover there is direct and definite evidence provided 
by Brodie Carpenter of striking improvement in oral conditions imme- 
diately consequent on a change of diet involving a large measure of 
natural feeding in a large residential boys’ school. Confirmatory evidence 
is desirable, and will doubtless be forthcoming in due course, but it is 
not necessarily the duty of those who uphold natural diet to prove their 
case up to the hilt before it is considered and appreciated on its merits. 

If it be admitted that what is true of dental disease is likely to be 
true of other diseases, and that diet is the main factor in relation to the 
wide-spread prevalence of disease of all kinds in civilised communities, 
then surely it.is the duty of those who support existing methods of 
agriculture, sewage disposal, and feeding, to offer some proof that these 
could not be bettered, and to indicate by what means the very desirable 
object of attainment of a greater measure of positive health can be 
achieved, rather than throw the onus on those why» have advanced an 
at least more than plausible method.—Yours faithfully, 

57 Harley Street, W.1. NORMAN BENNETT. 


EAST EUROPS 


Sir—Our “interference” in East Eurepe is, we are being told, the 
prime cause of Russia’s “suspicion,” and so of the poor prospect for 
World Order. If so, we may have to fice the alternative of giving up 
the one or the other. In that case it will >e all-important to know what 
we should be sacrificing by “ pulling cut” from East Europe—would 
it be a sacrifice of self interest in a more or less narrow sense, or one 
of high principle? To put it another way round, what is the real motive 
behind our action when we press for free elections or protest against 
repressive measures by the people in power? Are we primarily con- 
cerned to see that the country in question is not dominated, if we are 
able to prevent it, by a political group unsympathetic to our national 
interests, or are we battling against the evil itself—the suppression of 
liberty—as we did through six years of war? (A test would be if the 
relative position of the local parties were reversed as, some would say, 
is actually the case in Greece.) 

Of course it is hard to define where calculated self-interést ends and 
idealism (or “enlightened self-interest” to use the fashionable term) 
begins in government policy as in our actions in private life. But it seems 
essential at this critical juncture to know what it is that we are asked to 
surrender by the advocates in the Press of an agreement with Moscow 
for reciprocal “non-intervention” in our respective spheres.—Yours 
faithfully, G. E. HusBparp. 

Sevenoaks. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICIALS 


Sir,—In your editorial on October 26th you say:— 

“.. it is worth remembering that by removing no fewer than 
two million people from the roll of income-tax payers altogether the 
Chancellor should be able to reduce the number of Inland Revenue 
officials substantially.” 

The removal of two million taxpayers from the roll of income-tax 
payers does not remove the whole of them from the income-tax assessing 
field. Unless the taxpayer comes under the exemption limit it is still 
necessary for the Inland Revenue to issue a coding because otherwise 
a married man would still be taxed as single, child allowances would not 
be granted, &c. So for the present at least it is still necessary for the 
Inland Revenue to issue and examine returns, to code those two million 
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taxpayers and to verify at the end of the year that the wages are in fact 
below the limit. The saving in Inland Revenue work is therefore not so 
substantial as your comment would suggest. 

Further, for the next two or three years all the signs are that the Inland 
Revenue work burden will be heavier instead of lighter than hitherto. 
The switch-over from war to peace is causing millions of changes of 
employment and there are also the millions of demobilised forces, men and 
women, who have to be recoded on entering civilian employment. 

Assuming that post-war credits are to be released some time within 
the next two or three years the Inland Revenue has a formidable job 
ahead, because the work on computation of post-war credits is already 
seriously in arrear. There are about twelve million post-war credits for 
the tax year 1944/45 yet to be worked out (and this job has not yet been 
touched) as well as the credits for 1945/46. 

The number of taxpayers has increased about three times since 1939, 
while the Inland Revenue staff is up by about only 50 per cent. There 
is certainly nothing in the fiscal programme for the next two or three 
years, so far as it can be predicted from Mr. Dalton’s Budget speech and 
other utterances, to suggest that there is any substantial lessening of the 
Inland Revenue work burden in prospect.—Yours faithfully, 

A. J. Brown, Editor of Taxes. 

The Journal of the Inland Revenue Staff Federation, 7 and 9 St. George’s 

Square, S.W.1. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Sir,—America’s monopoly of atomic military power will be ephemeral. 
In a few years she will not dare use it for fear her enemy could retaliate. 
Possession of the best atomic weapons will not help her; for only a 
defence which was 100 per cent. effective would suffice to protect her 
sufficiently, and this she cannot hope for. There is therefore no logic 
in the argument that America must, for her own security, keep her lead 
in atomic development. Giving the secret to Russia, either direct or 
through a United Nations Security Council, can only accelerate by 2 
few years any danger that the spread of this knowledge may cause, and 
might, on the other hand, form the foundation of real co-operation. 
Secrecy might give America a decisive lead for some time in industrial 
development ; is it possible that this consideration is prejudicing her 
judgement? It is the only sense in the argument “We have spent 
millions on the thing and deserve the benefit of it.” 

If America does not see reason I believe that we should act on our 
own, as far as our knowledge extends ; or have we already bartered our 
right of independent action? I am not one who thinks that Russia’s 
recent action can be justified ; nor do I think that she, if in America’s 
shoes, would act as I have suggested. But I do believe that these facts 
are irrelevant. Two wrongs will not make a secure world.—Yours, &c., 

J. STUART JOHNSTONE. 
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Little Henham Lodge, Widdington, Essex. 


S1r,—I am unable to understand why you should consider it disquieting 
that Mr. Churchill is decisively against sharing the secrets of the atom 
bomb with Russia. Never in history has a nation shared the secrets of 
its armaments with another nation except when actively engaged as Allies 
against a common enemy, and Russia has not suggested, and you have not 
suggested, that she will reciprocate by sharing her armament secrets with 
us. To do so, in view of the facts disclosed by Mr. Bevin’s speech, would 
be a worse policy than the appeasement policy pursued by Chamberlain 
and now condemned. It would be worse because it would be appease- 
ment plus the arming of a possible enemy. 

Surely he is right, too, in demanding that we arm ourselves to the 
teeth with atom bombs, but this should be accompanied by an agreement 
not to use them. That was our policy with regard to gas in the last war, 
and it was effective. There is no reason to fear atom bombs if we face 
the danger fearlessly and if we pursue the development of atomic energy 
for industrial purposes it may prove the best chance we have ever had of 
ensuring that increase of production shall exceed increase of population 
and thus ensure prosperity for all—Yours truly, BICKERTON PRATT. 

Prince of Wales Hotel, De Vere Gardens, Kensington, W. 8. 


S1r,—Surely the right course is to ban the atomic bomb as being (like 

the gas or the plague bomb) an ethically indefensible weapon of war, and 

to ensure by a system of international inspection that it is not manufac- 

tured. Handing out match-boxes to all the children because one of them 

has got hold of a box is, as Lord Cherwell said, not the best way of 

preventing trouble at the party.—Yours faithfully, J. M. SPAaIGHrT. 
Inglemere, 29 Smitham Downs Road, Purley, Surrey. 


FRANCE AND BRITTANY 


S1r,—I have read with interest the letter of Professor M. Burgess in your 
issue of November 2nd, and before replying I have made further inquiries 
into the matter of the accuracy of the information received by me. My 
information about Brittany came from a very reliable source, and I am 
perfectly satisfied that the particulars supplied are accurate. I am pre- 
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pared to supply you with the name of the informant on the strict under- 
standing that it is not published in the Press or communicated to the 
French authorities and will only be used to satisfy you of the bona fides 
of the information supplied. Under the present conditions, I do not think 
that it would be advisable for his name to be publicly made known. He 
was, however, an eye witness of the events described and is acquainted 
with M. Roparz Hemon, the former director of the Rennes radio, who is 
at this day in a concentration camp at Rennes. 

The information with regard to the oppression of the Breton 
come from a Breton political Nationalist, but comes from a Breton holding 
the rank of officer in the French Army—a most reliable man and a 
scholar.—Yours truly, CyriL O. JONES. 

17 Egerton Street, Wrexham. 

FIFTY YEARS OF X-RAYS 

Sir,—This would seem to bé¢ a fitting occasion to hold in memory those 
many pioneers who sacrified their lives in the cause of X-rays through 
X-ray burns. My fathér was one of the first doctors to practice X-rays 
in England, if not the first, largely at the instigation of the late Sir Robert 
Jones. He was fortunate, or perhaps cautious, as in the early days he 
always felt that the rays might have an adverse effect on the operator. 
I remember Hall Edwards, of Birmingham, staying with us in the early 
days and many others who eventually gave their lives to the work. Whilst, 
therefore, it is fitting to pay tribute to the inventor and others concerned 
with the scientific development of X-rays, one should not forget the 
pioneer doctors.——I am, Sir, yours truly, J. W. THurstan HOLLanD. 

27 Sefton Drive, Liverpool, 8. 


DEFERMENT OF OFFICERS’ RELEASE 


discussions on the deferment of officers’ release one 
point has been insufficiently stressed. Many officers, particularly ‘n 
C.M.F., have now been overseas for more than three years, and yet 
there is no indication of a reduction in the oterseas service period. The 
length of that period, four years, was always the subject of heated debate ; 
and promises were clearly made that after the end of the European war 
some reduction might be expected. Now that the war in both Europe 


does not 
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and Asia is finished, the overseas period still remains at the same 
monstrous duration. To state my own case, which is typical of many: 
next May—twelve months after the end of the European war—I shall 


have been overseas for 3 years and 11 months, and still not due for release 
or repatriation. 

Deferment of release, applied to those officers who have been overseas 
for 3} years, is an unjustifiable hardship. In their case the restoration 
of family life should be subordinated to no other (so-called) “ necessities.” 

CHAPLAIN, C.M.F. 


A SLIP OF THE MEMORY 


Str,—Mr. A. G. Gardiner tells me that the picture of “two typewriters 
clicking as one” was in my review of Mrs. Cole’s Life of Beatrice Webb, 
falsely attributed to him. I hasten to apologise for an error committed 
in good faith but bad memory.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Mary HAMILTON. 
15 Mulberry Close, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 









I eat something crisp and 


crunchy every day. 


When I can get it, I prefer 


DAILY BREAD 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SOME notes taken (in North Britain) about the House Martins well illus- 
trate the effect of weather on the population of birds. The Martins did 
ive ull May 6th, and meeting foul weather did not begin building 


OU arr 

ull a month later. They attempted to rear only one brood instead of 
the usual two or three (I have known four). They left much earlier 
than usual. In my neighbourhood the Martins disappeared early, but 


the Swallows stayed rather later than their wont. Are they more prognostic 
of weather, for our Indian summer was warm enough and populous 
enough with insects to satisfy any bird? As to dates of nesting an almost 
official enquiry has been made into the alleged paucity of Green Plover, 


ind a number of naturalists aver that protection has done harm. They 
urge that it should be lawful to take eggs up to April 15th but not later 
‘here is no doubt at all that sea-birds increased steadily (on the York- 
shire coast) after egg-taking was legalised up to a fixed date, for the 


reason that this meant stricter protection at a later date. It is possible 
that Plover might so benefit; but the reason for ill-success of Plover 
parents has been a change in agricultural habits. Much earlier hay- 
making has damaged many birds. 


A White Witness 

The excellent International Committee for Bird Preservation has re- 
started its activities. One of its organisers writes: “I am walking on 
air to be back to natural history again and there are many others like 
me. From the letters I get from people in and just out of the forces I 
think they are starved for the more beautiful side of life.” The com- 
mittee that deals especially with the preservation of duck is sending forth 
a quaint special plea under the name of Peter Scott. The pink-footed 
great migrant which winters in England and Scotland ; and 
among those that have arrived is a white or light sandy-coloured 
specimen, seen on the Solway. It is hoped that the distinctive appear- 
ance of this albino specimen may help to soive certain important questions 
on the migration of the species and sportsmen are begged to spare its 
life and to report its appearance to the committee at the Regent’s Park 
Zoo. Alive it may be an invaluable bird. Geese and ducks, above all 
other birds, demand international protection. Their migratory move- 
ments are very wide, in Europe as in North America, and their nests, 
as well as the birds themselves, are vulnerable and invite marauders, 
Hence the need to trace their habits with exactitude. 
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An After-Christmas Apple 


Several enthusiasts for the too rare D’Arcy Spice apple responded toa 
recent appeal; and two agree that it is the very best of all the after- 
Christmas apples. There seems to be little doubt that it flourishes 
especially (like various seed crops) in the heavy clays of Essex and the small 
rainfall which is the marsh of a small area to the south of East Anglia. Again 
it will flourish only when grafted on certain strong stocks. The moral 
for those who have failed with it seems to be to purchase only from an 
expert grower, to give the tree a heavy soil, and of course, as with most 
fruit from strawberries upwards, to avoid a dry valley, where there is 
small current or, as they now say, drainage of air. 


A Squirrels’ Duel 

Signs that our native red squirrel is multiplying (as indicated in last 
week’s notes) should be correlated with its past history. Just fifty years 
ago the species suffered from an infectious malady that wiped it out in 
a great many districts, though a few counties in the West Country escaped. 
It happened that just about the same date two American visitors, and later 
the Duke of Bedford and others, introduced the grey American squirrel, 
with disastrous effects. The new immigrant did—and does—a deal of 
harm and, though there is small evidence that it attacks the smaller red 
squirrel, it certainly queered the native’s pitch. Allusions to this and a 
precise account of the many thousand grey squirrels that have been shot 
appear in Mr. Fitter’s wholly admirable account of the natural history of 
the London area in “the New Naturalist ” series. 


In My Garden 


Much the best Michaelmas Daisies that I have seen have been grown 
by a singularly ruthless expert. It is hardly too much to say that the 
more the clumps are broken up the better they be, like a bashed walnut. 
At the same time I must confess that the most satisfactory patch with me 
was a solid lump of roots roughly exiled into a rough place and left to 
their own sweet will. It was there that the bees and butterflies chiefly 
collected. Among the singular wealth of flowers that will greet St. 
Martin is the Spanish Broom, the tenderest yet latest bloomer of all. 
Of spring flowers the Lungwort is in flower alongside the Primulas and 
Alyssum. 
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‘is THE COST of the FIGHT 


The Royal Cancer Hospital stands as the keystone in the 
citadel holding siege against the ravages of Cancer. All the 
forces of Medicine and Science are allied to fight this terrible 
disease. 

Nothing is left undone that will alleviate the suffering of 
the patient. Post-graduate students are trained to combat 
Cancer in all parts of the Empire—and all the time Research 
goes on. 

Already great advances have been made but further financial 
help is needed. The Hospital costs more than £250 a day to 
run ; will you please send a gift addressed to the Secretary 


The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD .- - LONDON, S.W.3 
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French UNSEEN | 


Margaret is good at her 
lessons, though she has to 
use Braille textbooks. She is 
one of the girls with little or 
no sight, for whom Chorley- 
wood College provides a com- 
plete secondary education. 
N.I.B. maintains several of 
these specialised schools. Its 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blin 1920) 


224 GREAT PORTLAND STREET LONDON WI 


activities range 


other 


many 
from Technical Research to 
the Care of War-blinded 
Civilians. N.I.B. works with 
the blind, for the blind, 
that they may be self-reliant 
and contributive citizens —an 
aim which your support can 
help to attain. 


d Persons Act 
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ONWARD TO 
GREATER BEAUTY 
















When circumstances permit we shall resume our 
peace-time activities . . . expressing in the all-steel 
construction in which we specialise, new standards 
of comfort and beauty - adding lustre to 
eminent names and to our own constantly 
advancing reputation. : 


PARK AVA RD 


473 High Road, Willesden, London. N.W.10 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
Willesden 2595 Warenpar-\ itlroad-London 


Officially Appointed Retailers of 
Rolls-Royce and Bentley Cars 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Collapse of Civilisation 


Gollancz. 





The Origin of Our Time. by Dr. Kar! Polanyi 10s. 6d. 


Tue task that Dr. Polanyi himself in this important 
to explain the catastrophe that has befallen mankind in this century, 
and, in particular, to account for the abruptness with which the 
breakdown occurred, and the rapidity with which seemingly solid 
social structures dissolved before our very eyes. Aware of the 
great complexity of social causation, and the interdependence ol 
social forces, he avoids the errors of those who seek an explanation 
in terms of some one single factor, economic or political. He offers, 
in fact, no general theory of social change. He is concerned with 
a particular period, namely, nineteenth century civilisation, and 
here, he thinks, the key is to be found in the institutional complex 
that centres round the idea of the self-regulating market. He shows 
that this was bound to break down, and that the wars which heralded 
the collapse were not the ultimrate cause, but were themselves due 
to the fact that the balance-of-power system, which for a time 
ensured peace, could not endure once the world economy on which 
it rested had failed. It isa familiar thesis of some forms of economic 
liberalism that the troubles of the world are due not to the com- 
petitive system and the self-regulating market as such, but rather to 
the interferences with that system and the attempts to control that 
market. According to this view, the principle of laissez faire has 
not been shown to be false; its full operation has been hindered 
by the sinister interests of monopolists, associations of manufacturers 
and combinations of workers. Dr. Polanyi shows that the trend 
towards collectivism was of the nature of a counter-movement 
rendered necessary by the evils inherent in the market system, and 
one which ultimately failed to deal with the perils that it brought 
with it. The elementary requirements of civilised life could not be 
met by the self-adjusting market, and the measures which society 
took to protect itself only impaired the self-regulation of the 
market, and finally disrupted the social organisation based upon it. 
Dr. Polanyi is particularly interesting in dealing with fascism. 
He shows that the various explanations that have been offered are 
very one-sided, since the movement occurred in countries differing 
very widely from one another in race, culture, religion and even in 
the form of industrial and political organisation. He finds the 
fundamental cause in the breakdown of the market economy which 
the fascists vainly sought to revitalise at the cost of the extirpation 
of all democratic institutions. Germany, in particular, foreseeing 
the collapse of world economy, sought to anticipate the downfall, so 
as to have the start of its opponents. The economic policy of the 
Nazis is only intelligible on the assumption that they were banking 
on the fina! dissolution of the nineteenth century economy. In 
an interesting analysis of the Russian revolution Dr. Polanyi shows 
how the breakdown of the balance of power system, and the dis- 
integration of world economy forced Russia into the paths of self- 
sufficiency. From his comprehensive survey Dr. Polanyi concludes 
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that the disintegration of nineteenth century civilisation is not to 
be attributed to the barbarian within or without the gate, or to the 
sinister interests of this or that social class. It was destroyed by 
the failure of the self-regulating market to deal with the strains 
and stresses generated by it, and the inadequacy of the counter 
movements towards collectivism which vainly sought to remedy the 
evils inherent in the system. Wars were not the ultimate cause, 
but merely hastened the destruction. 

The argument is presented with clarity and vigour. Even those 
who are in sympathy with its general trend will no doubt find points 
which raise doubts. The author perhaps oversimplifies what he 
terms the collectivist counter-movement in which is brought to- 
gether a number of tendencies of very different character. He 
underestimates, too, the extent to which liberal thinkers themselves 
came to realise the links between freedom and social control. Above 
all, he appears to underrate the forces of nationalism and the difficulty 
of accounting for them in economic terms. But taken as a whole 
the work is highly illuminating and helpful, and well deserves the 
close study of sociologists and historians. 

Morris GINSBERG. 


An American Prophet 


Democracy Reborn. By Henry A. Wallace. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Russell Lord. (Hammond and Hammond. 15s. 


IN 1934, Mr. Wallace, in a speech before the Federal Council of 
Churches, quoted scripture to good effect. He asserted that, had 
he and his listeners been alive six hundred and twenty years before 
Christ, in the walled cities of Judea, they would have been “ re- 
spectable worshippers of Baal, genuinely worried about the sub- 
versive tendencies of that fellow Jeremiah, who was breaking down 
confidence and saying things that were bad for business.” And he 
went on to recall the views of Amaziah on Amos. “ The land is 
not able to bear all his words.” 

Mr. Wallace is undoubtedly a prophet, and, equally certainly, he 
has been talked of as Jeremiah and Amos were. Above all, “the 
land is not able to bear all his words.” Has he not been repeatedly 
indiscreet? Did he not accuse the Republicans in 1940 of being 
the party of appeasement, ignoring the fact that appeasement had 
its spokesmen or, at Jeast, mutterers in the Democratic party? Did 
he not propose to give a quart of good American milk every day 
to the Hottentots? He didn’t, but he did talk with reckless gener- 
osity—and good sense—about raising the world standard of living, 
with milk as a dramatic example. Did he not bring the internal 
conflict between himself and Mr. Jesse Jones, then Secretary of 
Commerce, out into the open with what seemed to many a maxi- 
mum of noise? Was he not rebuked by President Roosevelt? (He 
was later made Mr. Jones’s successor in the Department of Com- 
merce.) Did he not launch the idea of the third term while more 
tactful and tactical politicians were sneaking up on it, quietly? 

Indeed, Mr. Wallace’s unique position in American public life, its 
strength and weakness, comes from his indifference to the normal 
rules of politics, his readiness to go his own way, his inability to 
suppress the awkward truth. This line of conduct is abundantly 
illustrated here. The American farmer, with his apparently in- 
curable passion for speculation, is rebuked, as well as advised for his 
own good. Mr. Wallace was the most successful Secretary of Agri- 
culture the American farmer has ever had to thank for a life-line as 
he was going down for the third time. But political ingratitude is a 
commonplace, and the American farmer is more ungrateful than 
even the run of the average political man. When in desperation he 
may put up with Wallaces and Milo Perkins, but when he is on 
his feet again he is better represented by hard-headed men like 
Senator Wherry and other statesmen of the school that was sub- 
merged but not sunk in 1932. But, for all that, Mr. Wallace will 
go down to history as the man who saved American agriculture from 
la jacquerie. He did it by methods which no one better than their 
authors knew were simply less bad than the practicable alternatives. 
They were palliatives—-and they still are. Mr. Wallace had insisted 
that “America must choose,” that the American farmer must be 
paid for not producing, or the United States must consent to be 
paid in goods. America has not chosen, and one of the last speeches 
printed here refiects Mr. Wallace’s resignation to the fact that the 
mass of his countrymen have refused to make the necessary adjust- 
ments in their political and economic thinking. 

In recent years, the political strength of Mr. Wallace has not come 
from the farmers who have gone back to the good old ways, men and 
party. It has come from the organised workers, from the new 
frontiers of the great industrial cities. That has not endeared him 
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Eclipse 


by ALAN MOOREHEAD 


‘He has an eye both for the revealing individual scene 
and for the great panorama of modern war... He is 
as modest as he is observant and shrewd.’—J. B. PRIESTLEY 
(Book Society News) 


‘Should ensure for him the respect of serious 
historians . -. a genuine power of writing good vivid 
prose and a maturity of judgment which is rare.’— 
Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. net 


The Unquiet Grave 


by PALINURUS 


‘It will live a long time... beautifully written.’— 
DESMOND MacCARTHY (Sunday Times) 


*A twentieth-century classic.—RAYMOND MORTIMER 
(New Statesman) 7s. 6d. net 
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By G. Gamow | 


This book is a sequel to the author’s “ Mr Tompkins in Wonderland ” 
and the same Mr Tompkins is led by his simplicities into adventures 
in the company of atoms and atomic forces. There is no doubt that 
Professor Gamow has originated a most successful method of 
injecting some sort of understanding of current physics into untrained 
These are books which one reads delightedly and understands 


i ae @:s. 21 line drawings by the author. 10s 6d net 
FULL EMPLOYMENT AND 
FREE TRADE 


By Michael Polanyi 


This {is an Exposition for the general reader of the discovery, 
ublished by Lord Keynes in 1936, of the mechanism by which the 
level of employment is determined. This discovery, generally accepted 
among economists, is, in the author's opinion, destined to open a 
new chapter in economic and political thought. 8s 6d net 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL IN WAR 
By The Rt. Hon. LORD HANKEY 

With a Foreword by G. M. TREVELYAN 
| 








The Lees Knowles Lectures, 1945 | 


This book presents a synopsis of the development of Government 
Control, from the establishment of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence at the beginning of the present century up to the present day. 
It seeks to establish some basic principles and to draw from the 
past some lessons for the future. 4s 6d net 
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to the regular politicians, for the political future of the Political 
Action Committee is unpredictable. It is bad enough that Mr. 
Wallace plays with the boomerang, has left the politically powerful 
Presbyterian church for the minor (politically speaking) sect of the 
Anglo-Catholics, that he has learned Spanish, Russian and how to 
fly a ‘plane when over fifty ; worse, he is the beneficiary of a new 
olitical force, and they don’t like it. 

Mr. Wallace’s political future is uncertain. He is the only sur- 
viving Roosevelt appointee in Mr. Truman’s cabinet ; his home State, 
lowa, is safely Republican until there is another farm price collapse. 
But he has been a very important figure in recent American history 
ind, both for his furure and his past, this selection from public 
papers (and speeches) can be warmly recommended to all students 
of American affairs and the American relationship to the outer 
world. D. W. BROGAN. 


Among the Matabele 


The Matabele Journals of Robert Moffat. Vol. I. 1829-1854. Edited 
by J. P. R. Wallis. (Chatto and Windus. 30s.) 

In the roll of African missionary heroes the name standing second 
to David Livingstone is Robert Moffat, that of the great explorer’s 
father-in-law. Moffat began his remarkable work among the 
Bechuanas in 1816, and in 1829 he undertook his first journey into 
the Matabele country. There were five of these, covering three 
decades. Sixty years ago, when the biography was being written, 
his son had access to the papers, which then disappeared. They 
were found in 1941 at the Moffat farm of Quagga’s Kerk, still in 
the ironbound chest made for the young missionary when he set 
forth from Scotland 125 years earlier. The journals are now being 
published for the Government of Southern Rhodesia, in a series 
made possible by the generosity of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer. 

Three journeys come into this first volume, in the form of diary- 
letters mainly to his wife. It is an amazing record—direct and con- 
tinuously interesting, displaying the soundest intelligence along with, 
as we should expect, an uncompromising theology. Moffat would 
not budge in dealing with the savage Matabele. They made a 
shocking contrast to the gentler tribes of the Kurukan region, which 
owned his paternal sway. The entire story of the journeys is 
dominated by the King, Moselekatse. No African chief can ever 
have been portrayed in detail as copious as we have here. He 
was infatuated by Moffat, devoted to him, and always at hand. He 
would sit on the missionary’s bed, talking and listening for hours. 
Although markedly infiuenced, he remained a heathen. He was a 
complete despot, and as such, Moffat thought, of undoubted service 
to his people. Moffat succeeded in mitigating his barbarity, but he 
went on killing and torturing. A most common penalty was the 
driving of a stake up through a man’s trunk and out at the neck. 
Moffat invariably spoke his mind: “I have not withheld a single 
syllable through fear.” 

He could not have borne to give any thought to African beliefs, 
but, of necessity, he was interested in tribal customs, particularly 
in magic and marriage practices. When consulted, which was often, 
he had only one resource, the Word. For instance, he was asked 
to preach on the two verses of Luke condemning divorce. Instead 
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of giving plain advice on the virtue and benefits of monogamy, he 
made his task as hard as possible by going back to the patriarchs 
and even, as he admits, making mention of Solomon’s harem, 
Naturally enough, he sees a king’s son chuckling over the idea 
of one wife. The account of the third journey, in 1854, is by far 
the longest. It fills more than half the volume. Moffat was then 
on the track of Livingstone. He is at his best in describing natural 
features and domestic scenes, as when he comes upon a tree of 
enormous spread, providing dwellings for seventeen families, high 
enough to be safe from the lions. 

The Oppenheimer fund enables the Southern Rhodesian series 
to appear in sumptuous guise, with paper, type, and binding of the 
best. But should not a serious word of protest be uttered as to 
method? Our institutional life, in all departments, is sunk in an 
ocean of print. The superstition of verbatim reproduction needs 
to be ended. Why, after 100 years, should the reader of Moffat’s 
journal be told whenever it rained, when the diarist had enjoyed the 
Sabbath, or slept well with a “ bundle of warm cowdung ” on his 
knee? The one right way of dealing with records such as these 
is by scrupulous editing. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


™ ° 
New Ways in War 
By Air to Battle: the Official Account of the British Airborne Division, 
H.M. Stationery Office. Is. 

THE use of the atomic bomb against Japan was followed by a 
great deal of loose thinking, writing and talking. Many people 
assumed too readily that the new weapon had at once made all 
other weapons obsolete, and it is going to be far from easy in 
countries where defence policy has to be based on public opinion 
to secure a realistic appreciation of the revolutions in warfare that 
the war really brought. Although much has yet to be made known 
about the atomic bomb, it is certainly clear that this particular 
new weapon has obvious limitations, and that its discovery is not 
so much the discovery of something new in kind as of something 
new in degree ; in short, the atomic bomb is still a bomb, although 
a bomb the effect of which is far-reaching and to a certain extent 
incalculable. But it is at least arguable that a real revolution in 
warfare occurred when men and not bombs were dropped from the 
skies. It is to be hoped, therefore, that military students will 
give a high priority to the investigation of the historical develop- 
ment and potentialities of airborne armies. 

In the meantime, the Stationery Office has issued for the Air 
Ministry a popular account of the exploits of the 1st and 6th 
British Airborne Divisions. Without hesitation this booklet can 
be recommended as one of the best of many similar productions 
compiled for the Service departmenis during the war. No author's 
name is given. This is a pity. for one would like to give honour 
where it is due. The story held me enthralled during the greater 
part of a tedious journey from London to West Wales ; the style 
is worthy of the story—always clear, often moving, with a dry, 
matter-of-fact humour which is obviously that of the men of the 
airborne divisions themselves. There are many moments of tense 
excitement, such as the arrival of Lord Lovat’s Commando soldiers 
with pipes playing at the bridge over the Caen Canal. “They 
reached the bridge and the green berets mingled with the red. 
Men of formations which had sustained the valour of British arms 
in the cold, clear fjords of Norway, in the dark jungles of Mada- 
gascar, in the stinging sands and stony hills of Africa, in the streets 
of Vasterival, in the tracer-lit docks of St. Nazaire, met with men 
who were performing for the first time a like office in the green 
fields. of Normandy.” 

This account of the British airborne divisions begins with one 
of Mr. Churchill’s minutes and ends with the part played by air- 
borne troops in the crossing of the Rhine. A good description of 
training is followed by some new information about the Monte 
Vulture raid and an account of Bruneval. Then in quick succession 
we are told of Tunisia, Sicily, Taranto, Normandy and Arnhem. 
All were affairs of partial success or failure. The new arm was 
still in its infancy, and the technique of employing it had to be 
painfully learned. The last action of all—the leap over the Rhine— 
was a success, but it would be foolish to say that the future does 
not hold new lessons in the employment of airborne troops. Even 
if there should not be another war, the airborne soldier is likely 
to be often used for policing duties. This short booklet not only 
introduces us to a new way of war, but it pays fitting tribute to 
the pioneers, the riders of the winged horse. 

S. H. F. JOHNSTON 
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Early English Art 
The Artists of the Winchester Bible. 44 Reproductions of their 
Work. With an Introduction by Walter Oakeshott. Faber and 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 
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Since the days of William Morris, one of whose multifarious 
activities was the discovery and study of early English manuscripts, 
there has been publication at intervals of large, expensive and 
specialist volumes on the manuscripts of this, one of the greatest 
periods of British art. Splendid books some of them are, such as 
that of Dr. E. G. Millar, or the facsimile edition of the Caedmon 
MS. in the Bodleian, but they are not retailed at what is called a 
popular price. One has to go to museum libraries to read them. 
The publication of this new, small volume, though its scope is 
naturally restricted, is therefore a very valuable contribution to the 
knowledge and enjoyment of the amateur. It is devoutly to be 
wished that companion volumes might follow it. The Benedictional 
prepared for St. Aethelwold, now at Chatsworth, volume one of the 
Utrecht Psalters, “ The Life of St. Guthlac of Croyland,” with its 
roundels of fabulous demons, or one of the “ Bestiaries ” of the late 
twelfth century, would all be worth doing. A volume on the great 
Mathew Paris, “ Master Hugo,” or on de Brailes and others would 
be equally interesting. It is time that the study of this wonderfully 
fruitful epoch was made available to the general public. It has 
been entombed for too long in the archives of the specialist. In 
his preface Mr. Oakeshott pleads the very reasonable difficulties of 
precise attribution as regards this period, and later he suggests that 
the formalism of Anglo-Saxon art may seem strange to those of 
us accustomed to the art of later periods. This may well be true, 
but let these things not discourage the publication of more drawings, 
and if possible slightly better reproductions, though one has no 
wish tocarp. As an afterthought, it is amazing how, through all the 
vicissitudes of the centuries, the British linear quality persists. The 
drawings in the Winchester Bible by the so-called “ Master of the 
Leaping Figures,” remind one curiously in their violence and linear 
purity of Rowlandson’s cartoons, and in our own day, though it may 
seem even more remote, of the drawings of Wyndham Lewis 
MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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Prospero’s Cell. By Laurence Durrell. 


Pernars the secret of the magic which pervades the whole Greek 
landscape is a labyrinthine blending of sea and land. You never 
know when round an apparently continental hill you will come on 
some curling arm of water. Even out of sight of land you still 
smell the thyme and the olives. And no part of the Greek world 
shows this happy marriage to such advantage as does the island of 
Corfu But Corfu is not only Greek; it is also Venetian, as the 
winged lion proclaims the moment you land; it is British in the 
lamp-posts after the same model as those of Regent’s Park, in the 
local thirst for ginger-beer, and passion for cricket. Most important 
of all, it was probably upon a beach of Corfu that the exhausted and 
bedraggled Odysseus, cast ashore after Poseidon had vented his 
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spite, first saw the exquisite Nausicaa playing with her ladies-in- 
waiting. 

It is a theme to inspire writers far less accomplished than Mr, 
Laurence Durrell. Let us be thankful it was reserved untarnished 
for his use. A rather whimsy-whamsy title (the suggestion that Corfy 
was the scene of the “Tempest” seems strained, to say the least) 
conceals an essay, or rather a series of essays, as elegant, erudite and 
evocative as anything I have read for a long while. Indeed, the 
greater part of Mr. Durrell’s book—the descriptions of spearing fish 
in the beam of a carbide lamp, of Karaghiosis, picaresque hero of a 
traditional shadow-play, of the wine-pressing and the olive-pressing, 
weaves an enchantment bordering on the sadistic, when encountered 
in a world of queues and reconstituted eggs. How soon will one again 
know such pleasures, stare over towards the Albanian crags, and roam 
with laughter the marbled ugliness of the ex-Kaiser’s villa—the 
Achilleion? Mr. Durrell rightly recommends this absurd property to 
the attention of surrealists. I was brought up to think it the last 
word in beauty. ... 

Here, I thought, as I read Mr. Durrell’s first pages, is the discur- 
sive technique carried to a high level of accomplishment. But, alas! 
Mr. Durrell is not English for nothing. He must people his Mediter- 
ranean landscape with figures as arbitrary as ever marred an Italian 
canvas of Wilson—the philosophising Count, the garrulous antiquary. 
who years ago bewitched our adolescent noddles from the pages of 
South Wind. To his credit, Mr. Durrell betrays obvious unease in 
the presence of these outmoded puppets. “It’s thirsty work,” says 
his Count, “ talking like a Norman Douglas character. . . .” 

I regret, too, Mr. Durrell’s failure to speak of Byron in Corfu, or of 
Gladstone’s mission in 1859, which led to the end of the British pro- 
tectorate, and union with Greece. Gladsione’s sojourn at Corfu as 
High Commissioner is, for me, one of the most fascinating episodes 
in that portentous career. It was at Corfu he met his rhetorical 
match. “Qn a preliminary debate, without any motion whatever, 
one man,” he wrote in agitation, “has spoken for nearly the whole 
of two days. 7 

In conclusion, I should like gratefully to draw Mr. 
attention to Guillaume Apollinaire’s immortal rhyme:— 

“La belle américaine 
Qui rend les hommes fous, 
En deux ou trois semaines 
Partira pour Corfou.” 


SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH. 
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Multiple Portraits 
Edwin and Eleanor. By C. E. Vulliamy. 


No ; Polderoy Puffin and Philligo fans must confess to disappoint- 
ment. Comfortably reassured by reintroduction of their heroine: 
“Elly still has literary ambitions, dear girl. Her notion is to write 
a pretty romance of the days of George II, introducing some fairies 
and other fanciful creatures. Evidently she takes after her father, 
who you know is busy upon his New Examination of the Pentateuch,” 
they will find that they have had quite enough of her romantic 
exercises and the amorous oscillations of her husband Edwin before 
they see the last of them. There are a few authentic touches: 
Edwin's performances on the bassoon are invariably pleasurable, and 
Eleanor’s Aunt Rory, Aurora de Plouquenailles, is in the true 
Vulliamy tradition. There is promise, too, though never quite ful- 
filled, in the multiple portraits (surely one of the richest fields for 
novelist or biogcapher): Guy Trequharne (pronounced Trawn), for 
instance, who is seen through the eyes of Eleanor, who is in love 
with him, of Edwin, of the clergyman’s sister and of his rakish friend, 
Sir Anthony Shuffington. But for the first time with Mr. Vulliamy 
we feel suspicious that it is, after all, a costume piece, and, what is 
worse, a costume piece with a purpose. Constraint begets pruriznce: 
from the rigour of the Victorian code emerges an intensified pre- 
occupation with desire in-every brand of disguise, from the pseudo- 
religious housemaid-chasing of Eleanor’s unspeakable clergyman 
brother to her own luxuriant prose. This lesson becomes boring in 
time and, carried to its dénouement, frankly unconvincing. And then 
even the costume itself arouses some doubts: surely it was unusually 
foresighted of Edwin’s parents to christen their younger son Albert 
five, if not ten, years before the arrival of the Prince Consort in this 
country? No; Mr. Vulliamy can be much betier and much more 
entertaining than this, and those of us who most enjoyed his earlier 
books feel we have a right to complain. 


Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 


LETTICE FOWLER. 
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THE GREATEST ECONOMY WITH CONTINUOUS 
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CONTINUOUS BURNING 





SAVE FUEL—this and every winter 
—with an ESSE, either closed type 
(burns anthracite, coke or other 
smokeless fuel) or open/closed style 


using ordinary coal or any solid fuel. 


No. 2 ESSE-DURA 
open/closed fire 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. sonnysrince - scotanp 


Est. 1854. London: 1! LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4& 46 DAVIES STREET, W.! 


Alsoat LIVERPOOL EDINBURGH GLASGOW 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





8,000 


Barnardo children need your help this CHRISTMAS. 


Please be FATHER CHRISTMAS 0 come of them. 
10’- 


will feed one child for a week, but gifts of 


any amount would be warmly welcomed. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 











Her first thought: This 1s 
just how colds are caught! 


¢ 
, 
So 


eet Wx 


Her second thought: Better gargle 
with MILTON when I get home! 













‘Take my advice 
Smoke Grand Cut 


It never burns the tongue’ 





ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS 
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LISTEN TO YOUR WISER SELF! 


Got some crisp new notes in that wallet of yours? Don’t let the 
Squander Bug and your wiser self have a tug-of-war over them! 
Remember, it’s your wiser self who’s your best pal. “Come on, old 
chap” he says. “ Put that money where it’s safe—and where it'll 
increase in value. Go on buying National Savings Certificates.” 


Every !5 - Certificate earns you 56 
in 10 years’ time. 
. 


This increase is not subject to 


. 
Savings up keeps prices down. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 











“Five little sisters at Esher Place.” 


800 children like these are being cared for and trained by 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
PLEASE HELP 
Patron: H.M. THE KING, 


Prestdent 
ADMIRAL OF THE eae Pi EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, 
C.B.. GC.V.O. 


Chatrman and Ireasurer: 


FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E 


Chis So ¥ Shuuld not oe confused with any other Society using the camer 
ot Shattesbury 
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Fiction 

Come y+ Come Weather. By Constance Felicity Goddard. (Cape. 

7s. 6d. 
Six of Them. By Alfred Neumann. Translated by Anatol Murad, 

Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 
The Clear Heart. By Barbara Bingley. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 
Horizon. By helen MacInnes. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
PEOPLE who like books about farming and country life will rejoice 
in Come Wind, Come Weather, for here, in what appears to be a 
sequel to Constance Felicity Goddard’s first book, Silver Woods, is 
a delightful story of the war years spent on a remote upland farm. 
Elizabeth Silver, who tells of the adventures, difficulties and rewards, 
has a hard struggle to keep things going. She has no regular 
employees, and the only help she can absolutely depend on is that 
of her schoolboy nephew, Tony. Miss Goddard, like Flora Thompson 
and Alison Uttley, has a very genuine feeling for farming, she can 
describe the thousand and one daily tasks with an affectionate fresh- 
ness and honesty which is very pleasing. As if Miss Silver had not 
enough to do with her time, she is landed with three fairly tiresome 
evacuees early in the war. She puts up with a great deal from them, 
until they fire the moors, and then they have to go. By the time the 
second lot arrive she has some. help in the shape of a house-man 
who proves to be a real treasure. But evacuees and would-be food- 
hoarders are among the woman farmer’s minor worries: she has to 
contend with the weather at seed time and harvest, with robbers who 
supply the black markets from the spoils of flying raids on poultry 
runs and pig sties of isolated farmsteads. Then there are the personal 
problems, the careers of her nephew and niece to contend with, and 
these are by no means uncomplicated. But Miss Silver has a staunch 
and kindly heart, and her adventures make an excellent narrative. 


Alfred Neumann in Six of Them relates the story of the Munich 
anti-Nazi Students who attempted an abortive rising in the fourth 
year of the war. The brief flutterings of a few ardent beings makes 
painful reading, though their story once more pays homage to the 
enduring spirit of humanity, which, manifested in a single individual, 
can make tyrants tremble. A small group of students, working under 
the guidance of a professor, wrote, printed and distributed a leaflet 
calling on the German people to rise and “ end Europe’s enslavement 
by Nazism and to fight for the true and rejuvenated faith in freedom 
and honour.” Some of the conspirators were caught, tried hurriedly 
and hurriedly executed by the Nazis. For the purpose of his novel 
Neumann selects six of these people and tells what happens to them 
from the time the leaflets were distributed till each of them goes to the 
headsman’s block. His principals are the professor and’ his young 
wife and four students, two of whom are ex-soldiers, while the others 
are a girl and her young man. The details are built up with elaborate 
ingenuity, we are taken from recom to room, family to family, this 
side-light is switched on, and then that, with impressive effect. 
Minds and motives are explored, detailed and examined. The whole 
book is clever, very clever indeed ; but truth is still stranger than 
fiction ; at the present moment it is facts which we need from the 
various war-time underground movements in Europe, rather than the 
well-intentioned but distorted reflections of fiction. 

Less ambitious, though in similar vein, is Horizon, by Helen 
MacInnes. Miss MacInnes made a name as a novelist by her romantic 
exploration of the underground. She moved from Poland to Brittany 
and the pages of The Saturday Evening Post. Her latest book, the 
fourth, finds her again in the Austrian Tyrol. This time her hero 
is an ex-artist (why artists should so often play such roles is a minor 
mystery in itself ; mayte it is the American weakness for Bohemians 
which solves the riddle. Kay Boyle, Ethel Vance, and Martha Albrand 
have all employed painters heroically in their underground corners). 
Peter Lennox, having tried to escape twice from Italian prison camps, 
has been transferred to a fortress in the Dolomites. Just when he is 
ready to make a fresh attempt, peculiar things start happening in 
Italy. The italians surrender and the prisoners, turning cn their 
guards, seize the fortress and escape. Lennox is left behind to aid 
the Tyrolese patriots. The rest is in accordance with the usual 
convention, dirty deeds, collaborators, narrow escapes, spies, &c., 
with a hint of love for those who like the flavour. 

Less assured and accomplished, though much more enjoyable in 
every way, is The Clear Heart, by Barbara Bingley. Once again the 
hero is an artist—this time a sculptor, his story has for background 
India in the seventeenth century. Alviso Moro, a young Venetian, 
helps the Prince Shuja, who after a revolt against his brother the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, is a fugitive from vengeance, with his family 
and his court. Miss Bingley has a talent for description and her story 
should delight those who like romance with a historical background. 

JoHN HAMPSON. 
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ACROSS 7. Engineer whose boy is extended by 
rationed food. (7.) 
3. Symbols of bliss or bondage, accord- 8. How the angler likes fish to behave. 
ing to the point of view. (7, 5.) (8.) 
9. Where they have a common stock of 14. Mr. Dick tried to keep Charles I 
offal?  (9.) gut of it. (8.) 
10. She’s blue. (5.) 16. It was a case of cash and carry 


Israel's. through these. (9.) : 
. He was very nearly hair-brained so 


to speak. (8.) 


1. Joseph was the son of 


(3, 3.) 17 
12. Tin prism which seems to have gone 


wrong. (8.) 18. Subject banned in conversation by 
13. So the mail needs sorting. (6.) Richard II. (7.) 
‘sg. Enough sides for two and a _ half 20. It makes sin seem retributive. (7.) 
matches (8.) 22. Plaint of the American wnequipped 
18. Range nearly all light blue. (8.) gardener. (5.) 
19. Decision introducing a dramatic situ- 24. She’s for peace. (5. 
ation into the game _ (4, 2.) 25. Day of letters. (2, 2) 
a1. A follower of Achilles finally gets a 
place in the cricket field. (8), SOLUTION TO 
a3. 1 appear twice with a_ returned “ " 


manuscript. (6.) 
26. Where an order is followed by an 


CROSSWORD No. 347 








exclamation. (5.) lals'Hle LL SBT HROB 
27. The boundary seems to be reduced,— ye ° eBay. | 
or is it? (9.) Lie INBRNE w , 
28. In view of a present shortage they 
might be more useful out of school. sic ci - 
(12.) TER TAI SS | 
oO Y rR : R 
1. William seems to be in debt for Lao E 
timber. (7.) EAN CUT: 
2. He was just a stone’s-throw from E nw 
his opponent. (¢.) 23 *3 
3. Like many a French verb. (9.) rE ™ EINESR E 
4 “There shall never be one lost ——.” Hicol> RaW 
(Browning.) (4.) RIIGTINA'L 
$. Half up to a broken till. (8.) iy 
6. Displayed by such as have something R a 7] 
SI LIAIN GE Sim! 





in hand. (5.) 





SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 30th 


The winner of Crossword No. 347 is Miss D. M. Jongs, 29, Greenhill 
Gardens, Edinburgh, ro. 


GOBLIN CLEANERS are 


being made again, but the enormous demand cannot be met for 
some time. Place your order with your usual dealer, and remember 
that Goblins are 


WORTH WAITING FOR 


Sold by the best Electrical Dealers, 
Ironmongers, Stores and House Furnishers 




















THE BRITI4H VACUUM CLEANER AND ENGINEERING CO., LTD., LEATHERHEAD, SURREY 
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JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 
needs YOUR help 


The education and employment of 
crippled girls and women continues. 
During the War they have been doing 
work of national importance. Now 
they are doing other forms of work 
until supplies of materials are available 
to make artificial flowers. 

We welcome visitors to the Work- 
rooms and Garden Estate where this 
work can be seen and appreciated. 


It is a form of Christian enterprise which merits your sympathy, 
interest and help. The work is absolutely dependent on don- 
ations and legacies. ’ 


The Orphanage is hoping soon to move back to the old home at 
Clacton-on-Sea. 150 girls up to 15 years will benefit from a gift 
to JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE. 


President : THE RT. HON. LORD RADSTOCK. 
REPORT GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST. 


SRIPPLEAGE 


Head Office : 37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell 
London, E.C.| 


Workrooms and Garden Estate, Edgware. 

















Making the most 
of the 
NATION’S MILK 


N winter the supply of fresh milk falls, but in summer 

there is a surplus. This surplus can be conserved in a 
number of ways, one of which is to make Milk Chocolate. 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains the valuable milk 
solids (fat, protein and lactose). Only the water which 
comprises roughly 87$ per cent. of the milk bulk is 
eliminated. 
Milk Chocolate is a compact and highly concentrated food, 
easily kept and transported and requiring no elaborate 
packaging. It retains the full food value of the milk 


almost indefinitely without special storage or canning, 


Cadbury means Quality 
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NOW FOR BRIGHTENING THINGS UP! 


WITH the war over, 
may we not relax a bit 
and occasionally slip into 
those comfortable clothes 
which suggest recreation? 
But when you fling those 
long-neglected golf clubs 


into the car, don’t for- 





get that today they are 
expensive items, costly to replace or repair. So what about the 
*General’s’ GOLFERS’ COMPREHENSIVE— that policy which not 
only covers you against breakage of clubs in play and loss by 
theft and fire, but also against injury to yourself and others ? 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Assets £26,000,000 Claims paid £116,000,000 


Chief Offices : 
GENERAL BUILDINGS PERTH 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH 


SCOTLAND 
LONDON - W.C.2 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporat Ty ~ Bae 1835.) 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
P up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 


£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charte., £4,500,000 

I Bank, which has numerous Branches thoughout Australia anu New Zealand, 
Iss I graphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
a lravellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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House purchase loans 


repayable by monthly or quarterly 
instalments ceasing on death or in 
25S years. No legal or valuation 


charges. 


Ask for House purchase Leaflet 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No Shareholders 














1945 
Shorter Notices 


West Country Stories. By A. L. Rowse. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
ACTUALLY only one-third of these reprinted pieces, seven out ot 
twenty-one, are stories ; the remainder are essays or light (not to say, 
in some cases, slight) sketches, together with the draft of a broadcast 
commemorating the quincentenary of the grant of a Charter to 
Plymouth. This ranks high among the contents of the book, and in 
view of the spectacle Plymouth has presented since 1940 (the broad- 
cast was written at the end of 1939) there is a certain poignancy in 
the reference to the now silenced bells of St. Andrew’s and the 
streets that the great Plymothians of the past “would still recog. 
nise if they were to visit them by the glimpse of the moon” it is a 
fine commemoration of a great city. Mr. Rowse is at his best in an 
elegiac note, as witness his tributes to a Cornish clay-worker and to 
that distinguished Oxonian authority on all things Cornish, Charles 
Henderson. But he himself is so wrapped up in Cornwall that 
he perhaps hardly realises that in his readers he has to create an 
interest in the county, not assume it. His essay on the Duchy will 
appeal only to those whom strings of fact delight ; that on Kilvert in 
Cornwall is hardly more than another string—this time of quotations 
from the famous diary ; and the story of how Mr. Rowse travelled to 
Cornwall in a sleeper is really too trivial for inclusion. But those 
who like the supernatural will appreciate the five stories with which 
the book begins, and those who like any kind of story at all wil) 
delight in the record of “ How Dick Stephens Fought the Bear.” 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


BY CUSTOS 
THERE are so many cross-currents in the stock markets that one cannot 
really be surprised that prices—taken as a whole—are moving in 
crab-like fashion. Gilt-edged, after the very substantial rise in the 
irredeemable and long-dated stocks which followed the Budget state- 
ment, are giving up part of their gains. New issue market activity, 
now flanked by a surprisingly sharp increase in bank advances, points 








to the growing capital needs of industry for reconversion and re- 


equipment which must make it less easy, to say the least of it, for 
the Government to force a further fall in interest rates. 

In the equity sections market opinion is still divided about the 
outlook. The sceptics, most of whom have been predicting a major 
setback for at least six months, emphasise the current low yields in 
relation to rising labour costs which, it is argued, the Government’s 
price control policy will not allow to be fully passed on to the con- 
sumer. They also remind the optimists that Mr. Dalton is still 
exploring the possibilities of some alternative impost to replace 
E.P.T. In short, the argument is that the increased dividends which 
are already being partially discounted in equity share prices will 
not be on the scale required to maintain buying. 

THE OPTIMISTS’ CASE 

Against this impressive array of “bear” points the optimists set 
the scope for higher gross earnings implied by the return to normal 
trading over a wide field, the virtual certainty of further reductions 
in taxation and the progressive cheapening of money. Admittedly, 
at the present level of quotations it is unwise to be other than dis- 
criminating in making fresh purchases, but on the whole I am inclined 
to think that security values have not exhausted their possibilities. 
The banked-up demand for goods is so large that unless the Govern- 
ment is much more severe in its taxation and price-control policy 
than I, for one, expect, there should be scope for a great number 
of companies gradually to increase their net earnings and dividends. 
I see no reason, therefore, why, for the present, investors should adopt 
a policy of liquidity or refrain from selective buying. 

A HEAVY TAX-PAYER 

Among the shares which, in my view, should turn out well as a 
lock-up for capital appreciation are Geo. W. King §s. ordinaries 
quoted around 15s. For many years this company, which in normal 
times makes conveyors, handling and storage equipment for factories 
and farm machinery, has paid a dividend of 12} per cent. out of 
substantially larger earnings. During the war heavy sums have been 
paid in E.P.T., so that there is a cushion here against any fall in 
earnings and a useful refund to come. The main point, however, 
is that the transition should be comfortable, in that the company has 
been engaged mainly on its normal peace-time productions, while 
the new finance required has already been obtained. In his review 
in June the chairman intimated that the company had a good order 
book, a well-equipped factory, a first-class works team and a large 
demand for its products. Now that the tax burden is being reduced, 
the prospects for these shares should be distinctly promising. Mean- 
time, the yield is just over 4 per cent. on a dividend held down by 
100 per cent. E.P.T. 
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net | | Jack fell down and BROKE his CROWN 

: “And Jill came tumbling after!” food and clothes, if the children 

T Almost 6,000 Jacks and Jills with are to live happily and grow up 

broken lives not broken crowns into competent, confident young 
to heal! That is our task, and people. Our Jacks and Jills learn 

innot the most important part of it is to forget their bruises, and their Write to the Secretary 
ig in to give the children love and a__ broken lives are made whole. 
1 the feeling of security. Love costs But we need your help to carry 5 
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: GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, 

for 

; ‘ W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS 

oi SOCIETY, OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.II. Head Office: 

— @ Visitors welcomed at our homes at any time 9; St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
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PUBLISHER requires Editorial and 
General Secretary. Adequate remunera- 
tion for high education and efficiency. 
Five day week. Not under 30. Appoint- 
ment will date from January Ist.—Box 344, 











PERSONAL 


All small advertisements must be prepaid 3/- per 

line. each line averaging 44 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 

LIST of General Literature, Drama, Poetry, Fiction» 

J First Editions, Biography, Misc., for sale; stamp.— 
"TRANPFIELD, 50, Fitzjames Avenue, E. Croydon, Surrey. 


SMOKE divinely soothes the nerves, 
A TOM LONG indeed this object serves 
UTHORSHIP, by L. A. G. Strong, the Novelist 

i and Broadcaster, discusses the practical prospects 
in all branches 2/6, booksellers or 2/9 post free.—Ross 
Careers Books, 2, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 

JERMAL INE. 
B The Bread we all enjoy. 

Ask your Baker. 

4ALENDAR of Old English Gane Still in Being 
( post free 3s. 6d. A Calendar of Flowers and their 
Saints, post free 2s. 6d. Both unique.—MarK ,Savace, 
Upper Basildon, Reading 

‘ANCER SUFFERER (53945).—Poor man, | son in 
( R.A.F. Using up very small savings. Needs extra 
nourishment gratefully received.—NATIONAL 


Jewellery ece 
Socirery For CANCER Reiter, 2 “S,”’ Cheam Court, 
Cheam, 


Surrey 
+OUPLE, with baby, seek quiet unfurn. home about 
( 20 miles out. Buy or rent to £2,500—or £100 p.a. ex. 
Tel.: Sanderstead 2084 

‘USTOMERS OF HEAL’S n the London atea who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to = 1‘ Heat & SON Lrtp., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, 

EC On ATIVE and useful Christmas presents are to be 
| ) found at Heal’s. If you cannot call, send a 2)d. stamp 
for our catalogue. —HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 

ELICIOUS VINTAGE CIDER & PERRY supplied 
| ) in returnable 9, 15 and 30-gallon casks. Stamped 
Orders for Christmas 


addressed envelope for Price List. 
Corswotp Crper Co., 


ge be placed NOW.—Tuet 
Clarence Street, Gloucester. = : ; 
RESSES TO MEASURE IN FINE WOOL,—Thirty 

1 ) styles distinctively cut in a good range of fine wool 
Perfect fitting 


tabrics Models to measure from 66/-. 
guaranteed. Style book (price 1d.) and patterns from 
LeoptanN Lip. (SP. 25). Union House Bridge Street, 


} [TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
twelve 2-hour. postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 


Leed 
I” 


first lesson to S. R. (2), Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1 
YDITOR requires short stories. Any subject, any 
}: 4 length.—R. Stevens, 53, Adolphus Rd., London, N.4. 


Trust Lro., 8, Clifford Street, 


YINANCE.—REGIONAL 
I London, 


New Bond Street, W.1. Telephone 
REGent 5983 - 
+OOD HABITS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 
( I Will you continue your weekly collections and give 
them to Guy’s? Write or ring Appeal Secretary, Guy’s 
Hospital, S.E.1. (Hop. 3334. 
ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. Moderate 
I charges. Post or call to a HANDBAG Co., 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W. 


NTERESTING PEOPLE are who are familiar 


: 


with the great English novels, essays, poems, and 
plays Such reading gives lasting pleasures, _Ppromotes 
conversational ability and sound thinking. The new 


L.S.J. Course has been written by L. A. G. Strong, the 
famous author and broadcaster. Other courses in Journal- 
ism, Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc. Reduced fees. 
Free Book from :—Prospectus Dept., = SCHOOL OF 
Jou RNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C. Mus. 4574. 
” NAP HILL NURSERY LTD, WOKING —Choice 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas of special awards and 
Well-budded standard trees of flowering Cherries 
and Apples, Conifers, Hardy Heaths. Iris. Rare trees and 
shrubs. Lists Id. stamp. 
ANTERN SLIDES.—Retired lecturer offers Travel sets 
Bu cheap.—Enquiries to HAWKINS, Braithwaite, Keswick. 
*y EARN RUSSIAN, easily rapidly and efficiently by the 
l 4 MODERN RUSSIAN method of tuition. Prospectus 
Barseau RusstaN Postat Course, 8, Courtfield 
Gardens, Kensington, London, S.W.5. 
ONDON SCIENTIFIC FILM SOGIETY starts 
1945-46 season Scala Theatre, Charlotte Street, W.1, 
For membership, apply Scala Theatre. 


merit 


from 


4 
Dec. 9th, 2.45 p.m. 
Mus. 1327 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
FF copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. MCFar:ane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


ONOMARK.—Permanent London Sten Letters 

\ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM MONO, W.C.1, 
\ ORETON-IN-MARSH (Cotswolds). -—— ou \NOR 
| HOUSE HOTEL, alt. 430 ft. Tel. 101. Spend the 
winter months in the warm comfort of a lovely 15th Century 
Cotswold Manor House. Log Fires, central heating. 
Excellent food and service. H. & C. and electric fires in all 


English hospitality at its best. Terms adjusted 
Third stop on main line from Paddington ; 
Fully booked for Christmas’ 


Down Hotel, near 


bedrooms. 
for long stay 
7 minutes’ walk from station. 
TORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey 
Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 

. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 
Jicensed.—WaiTTINGHAM,. Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 
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R C H —The Royal Cancer Hospital stands as the 
° ° e keystone in the citadel holding siege 
against the ravages of Cancer. Nothing is lett undone that 
will alleviate the suffering of the patient. Post-graduate 
students are trained to combat Cancer in all parts of the 
Empire—and all the time Research goes on. More help is 
urgently needed —ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL, 
Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 
wt AMPS.—British Colonials (including Guernsey Bi- 
\ sects) sent on approval against references.—S. LESLIE, 
1, College Street. Guernsey, C.I 
7. HALL of the Institute of Journalists is available 
for meetings. Seats up to 100. Moderate rentals. 
—Apply GeNeRAL SECRETARY, 2-4, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
tw CHILD-LOVERS.—600 charming p.p.c.’s of 
children in two albums Best offer over £20, or 
exchange good musical-box (no rubbishy tunes) in perfect 
order.—Box No 332. 
= _. BENISED”’ BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gns- 
each. Please write for details to Dept. A.14.—RESARTUS 
Lrp., 183.9, Queensway, W.2. 
_ PEWRITING promptly and _ expertly 
Manuscript or otherwise.—Box No. 33 
\ TATCHES WANTtcU.—New, Old, Disused, Out ol 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return. —KAY’S (SN). 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4 
\ TELCOME Home Fund Flag Days. 
flags for same in stock.—MAcLuRE, 
& Co., 10, Carrick Street, Glasgow. 
\ TOOF OF LIFE. By DR. I. HARRIS, Director, 
Institute Research tor Prevention of Disease 
Upper and middle classes are in dire peril of extinction. 
The book deals with religion, economic and medical recon- 
struction, sex, population, Bread Scandal—all from 
scientific angle 
3rd Impression 
\ RITE FOR 
ReGent Institute (Dept. 


executed. 


r 
Small pinned 
MACDONALD 


7/6 net. (Longmans Green & Co., Ltd.) 
PROFIT.—Send tor iree booklet.— 
85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 





APPOINTMENTS 
None of the vacancies advertised below relates to 
anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 
1945 applies. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE 


CHAIRMAN OF COUNCIL ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 

The Council of Abbotsholme invite applications for the 
HEADMASTERSHIP, which will shortly become vacant. 
Applicants should be in full sympathy with the general aims 
and ideals of the School, which has for over 50 years been a 
centre of educational experiment and reform. 

Further particulars and instructions as to applications 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY TO THE ABBOTSHOLME 
ScHooL COUNCIL, c/o Slater & Co., Solicitors, Darlaston, 
Staffs. 

IVIL APPOINTMENTS IN INDIA AND BURMA 





Submission of Applications for Appointments in the following 
Services : 
INDIAN Crvit Service. 
INDIAN POLITICAL SERVICE, 
INDIAN POLICE. 
Burma Civit Service (Crass I), 
Burma Potice (Crass I). 
BuRMA FRONTIER SERVICE. 

It 1s hereby notified that, consequent upon the ending ot 
the war against Japan, the reservation of vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police for candidates 
with “war service’’ will terminate with the vacancies 
accruing in 1945, and applications for appointment to these 
Services and the Indian Political Service under the regula- 
tions printed in Section 9 of the pamphlet IBS. 1 will be 
accepted only from candidates who were qualified in all 
respects on 15th August, 1945. Candidates should make 
every endeavour to submit their applications so as to reach 
the prescribed address by 30th November 1945, and must 
in any case despatch them in time to reach that address not 
later than six months after the date on which they became 
qualified. 

Applications tor appointments in the Burma Civil Service 
Class I), the Burma Police (Class I) and/or the Burma 
Frontier Service will, as prescribed by the Recruitment 
Regulations, be accepted only from candidates who were 
qualified in all respects on Ist June, 1945, and must be 
despatched in time to reach the prescribed address not 
later than 30th November. 

Copies of the pamphlet IBS. 1, which includes informa- 
tion about the recruitment arrangements, numbers of 
vacancies and conditions ct service, may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, pe and Burma Recruitment, 
India Office Whitehall, S.W. 

SCHOOL 


NDEPENDEN z 
SHERRARDSWOOD SCI Oct. WELWYN GARDEN 
CII 
—. w tend in January, temporary 
or permanent post, to tach MATHEMATICS to Open 
Scholarship standard, and GEOGRAPHY to School 
Certificate, in co-educational day school run on progressive 
lines. Starting salary up to 7 increments on new Burnham, 
non-resident.—-Apply HEADMASTER. 
| pUBLICATIONS.—Secretary needed to take charge of 
the Publications Department of the Girls’ PricuJtiy 
Society. Churchwoman essential. Knowledge of journalism 
and production. Interesting post in view of post-war 
development. Apply in writing to the CENTRAL SECRETARY, 
Townsend House, Greycoat Place, London, S.W.1. 


Honours Graduate 


1945 


L. ADY seeks post, Secretary, 
responsibility), or C ‘onfidential Secretary Pub 


mnpemennte ‘she 334 
()* ERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 
Applications are invited for the post of LADY be ARDEN 


Benevolent Society (ful 
© Man. 


(Orie! Hall), W omen’ s Residence, at the above College 
Salary: £300 x 25-£400 per annum—plus cost- t-living 
allowance. £28 single person. 
Qualifications : Candidate should be a woman of recog. 


nised academic status 

Applications, which must be in writing, stating date of 
birth, full details of qualifications and experience, including 
present employment ; also Identity and National Service or 
other registration particulars, and quoting reference F.A.9%6, 


should be forwarded not later than November 30th, 1945, 
to the MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, 
London 2 Office, 1-6, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C 
( XFORD, ‘Lady Margaret Hall. Applications are 
invited for a resident Research Fellowship of the 
value of £300 a year, tenable from October, 1946. Applica. 
tions by January 7th. Further particulars from the 
SECRETARY. 
ELIGION AND NATIONALISM.—Lectures 


arranged by the Society of Jews and Christians ga 
8 p.m. at Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. Nov. 22: 


A. C. F. Beales, “ Roman Catholicism and Nati ynalism ” 
Chairman : Richard O'Sullivan). Jan. 17: Rev, Dr, 
Hugh Martin, “ Protestantism and Nationalism ”’ (Chair. 
man: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Samuel). March 14: 
Prof. Morris Ginsberg, “ Judaism and Nationalism” 
Chairman: Prof. R. H. Tawney). 


TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
APPOINTMENT OF SUB-LIBRARIAN 

The University Court will shortly proceed to the appoint. 
ment of a Sub-Librarian. 

It is essential that applicants should hold a University 
Degree, and should have had training in Librarianship. 

Salary: £450 x £20 to £550 per annum. 

The Conditions of Appointment may be obtained from 
the Secretary to the University, with a applications 
must be lodged before February 15th, 19 

J. BU TCH. ART, 
Secretary, 


The University, Aberdeen. 





EDUCATIONAL 


| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 

for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 

B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees, 

instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 

Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894} 

A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE, 

4 Unique personal. 30 iessons. No textbooks 

needed, Fee £6 6s. Od For syliabus and particulars 
applv Box No. 228. 

pe BLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 

BOOK (BOYS). 

This 1s the Official Book of reference ot the Headmasters’ 
Conference and of the Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
ig Schools. It is published by H, W. Deane & Sons, 

Museum Street, London. W.C 
rpm “RIANGLE'_ SE CRET ARIAL COLLEGE 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
5306-8. Residential Branch St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks. Fulmer 256. 





MUSIC, EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


».B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
WEDNESDAY, 28th NOVEMBER, at 7 
SCHUBERT.. .....5ymphony No. 5 in B flat 
| ng "Vi olin Concerto No. 4 in D (K. 218) 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
EE: TES, Violin Concerto 


(First performance in London) 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Ee Overture, Egmont 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Conductor: SIR ADRIAN BOULT 

30/-, 20/-, 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 4/-, 3/-. Gallery (standing) 2/- 
Xt AND * Through Chinese Eyes. Water Colours 

4 by Chiang Yee, The Silent Traveller, at the Arcade 
Gallery, 15 Royal Arcade, Old Bond Street. Nov. 6-26. 
10-5; Sat. 10-1. 
\ ERCURY (PAR. 5700), 7, Th., S., 2.30. THIS 

WAY TO THE TOMB!  Britten’s Music. 


| JETER JONES GALLERY.—November 7th-December 
5th. Oils and Gouaches by John Grome-Merrilees. 

First floor, cy Square, S.W.1. Daily, 9 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 

Saturday, 1 

we ARCHL TGHT TRAVEL TALKS by those with 

, intimate, first-hand knowledge. Non-political, non- 

At Chelsea Town Hall, S.W.1, on November 


propagandist. 
“ Argentina, Yesterday and To-day,” 


at 7.30 p.m. 


27th, 


by Marguerite Thynne. Tickets, 2/- and 1 6. 
YHE LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond Street, 
Wl. PAINTINGS, WATERCOLOURS BY 






JOHN CLUYSENAAR and DRAWINGS BY YOUNG 
BR'TISH ARTISTS. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
i {S VALIANT CITY.—Paintings of London Buildings 
and London people before, during and after the 
b by Wanda Ostrowska, Josef Bato, Knighton 
Ha amond, S. Dennant ay and others.—HEAL’s, 196, 
‘ottenham Court Road, W. 
2) WATER-COLOURS = Margaret Lester-Garland, 





ai Arcade Gallery, 2, Royal fstese, 28, Old Bond 
Street. Nov. 14-Dec. 5. 10-5; Sat. 10- 
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